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THE campaign of 1871-72 is virtually at an 
end. For a while political and politico- 
ecclesiastical contentions will be lost sight of, 
and leaders and men of all parties will be seek- 
ing that recreation of their powers which is 
absolutely essential to continuous effort. 
Parliament is on the eve of dispersing, and its 
members, jaded with the labours of the last six 
months, will presently woo back by loving con- 
verse with the natural world, the tone and 
vigour with which they have insensibly parted. 
They are already within sight of, perhaps, the 
most grateful change in the year the change from 
close confinement within the walls of the Council 
Chamber, to a free range over the face of the 
earth, or across the bosom of the sea, from 
highly artificial to purely natural habits; from 
political excitement and political lassitude to 
the rest in which both melt away. The change 
is a welcome one. We, at least, have no dis- 
position to intrude upon it thoughts or sen- 
timents which will trouble the repose it should 
give. We are ourselves too sensible of what 
is due to physical laws, which no one can dis- 
obey with impunity, to lay an untimely burden 
upon the consciences of our readers. 

Yet a glance forward may not be without its 
use—such a one as may give back to us a 
shadowy glimpse of what may be expected on 
the other side of the brief interval of rest upon 
which we are about to enter. It is, perhaps, 
all but impossible for us, as Liberationists, to 
keep our eyes open and not see dark clouds upon 
the horizon—quite sufficiently dark to indicate 
that at no long distance hence we shall have to 
encounter stormy weather. We need not let 
the prospect of it cast a shadow across our 
various paths of immediate recreation, nor 
fruitlessly, and therefore foolishly, import into 
the present what belongs to the future. Yet 
it may be well to keep generally in view the 
probable character, incidents, and vicissitudes 
of the course that lies before us. Not with a 
view to spoil our present enjoyment, but with 
a purpose of letting our principles strike their 
roots deeper and deeper into that soil of reflec- 
tion whence they derive their life and vigour. 

There is nothing uncommon in the fact that 
a fresh period of recreation is frequently entered 
upon through dense mists of something very 
like mistrust—a mixture it may be of dissatis- 
faction with what is past, and vague apprehen- 


sion of what is to come. It is a haze which 
does not extend far up into the mental region 
above; for it is generated chiefly of physical 
imperfections and a deficiency of active faith. 
It is of no serious importance. It bodes 


764 nothing permanently inconvenient. It will 


presently pass away and give place to bright 
sunshine and fresh breezes. But whilst it 


68 | lasts it may, at any rate, he turned to account 


to remind us of the different aspect of the great 


reg | question we have in hand, which we are 


destined to witness before we see the final and 
satisfactory phase of it. There is feally no- 
thing in what is gradually coming into view that 
need excite a single feeling of uneasiness. The 
way may sometimes be doubtful; the pleasant 
light may be shut out from us by intervening 
objects ; there may be less consciousness than 
there sometimes has been of drawing nigh to a 
triumphal close of a great struggle; but there need 
be no faltering, no tremulousness, no despon- 
dency of heart, none of that weariness of soul 
which precedes the surrender of lofty and long- 
cherished aims; no internal emotion responsive 
to a conviction of external and irremediable 
loss. On the contrary, the most appropriate 
state of mind in which it becomes us to pass 
away from the receding stage of our great enter- 


_prise into that which we are approaching, and 


for which it were well that we fit ourselves by 
a brief season of joyous recreation, will be that 
of cheerful resolution to meet, and to make the 
most of, whatever may betide our cause. 

It is sometimes difficult, as most of us are 
constantly reminded by experience, to set before 
ourselves, or, more properly perhaps, to keep 
before our mind’s eye, in all the distinctness 
which belongs to it, the precise object at which 
we are aiming, and the ground there is 
for unwavering confidence in the ultimate 
realisation of that object. We should do well 
to recall to consideration the fact that we are 
not striving for, or against, those results which 
will most likely be collateral with the success 
of our real enterprise, and which consequently 
we may see reason either to deprecate or to 
desire. It may be that the steady prosecution 
of our policy from this time forth, through evil 
report and good report, may detach from us 
large numbers of those with whom we have 
been in more or less intimate association for 
some time past. It may displace an Adminis- 
tration which, with all its faults, we cannot but 
prefer to any that is likely to succeed it. It may 
destroy, at least for the time being, all reasonable 
hope of making a further practical advance 
towards religious equality. It may expose the 
minority to a more high-handed treatment by 
the majority than will be found at all agreeable. 
But it may, nevertheless, be leading on by the 
directest possible route to that liberation of 
religion from State support and control which 
most of us identify with the will of its Divine 
Founder, and with its own spiritual power to 
win the hearts of those who are disaffected to it. 


Now, this is what we have to keep constantly 
in view. The result at which we aim is one 
which derives its sole significance and desira- 
bility from its purely spiritual character 
and influence. There are other results, no 
doubt, of inferior moment, both social and 
political, which will be. consequent upon 
the higher one to which we have adverted. 
But that higher one is sure to be achieved. We 
have as much reason to doubt the truth of 


Christianity as to allow of any misgiving with 


respect to the approaching establishment of 
a free Christianity, as the great agency de- 
stined to triumph over the hearts of men. The 
advance of our enterprise towards a successful 
issue, that is, if our enterprise means what it 
pretends to mean, is assured to us. Most men 
admit it to be so. We have, therefore, thus 
much reason to dismiss the matter from our 
thoughts for a few weeks without anxious fore- 

ings. We may have to pass through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death; but it will be 
on our way to the Delectable Mountains, and 
to the City of the Great King. 


THE BENNETT JUDGMENT AND THE > 


EVANGELIOAL PARTT.“ 


THERE are many signs that the Bennett 
Judgment is profoundly exercising the Evan- 


ge cl and their followers. It is, 
indeed, well fitted to stir the heavy waters of 
English ht to their utmost For 


parties alike within 
oral 
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gion is an heroic directness of mind and 
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is at least as deeply as any other 


urch by 
the consistent but jesuitical diplomacy of the 


ogical element of the case aggravates 
the evil a hundredfold in the judgment of every 
Evangelical clergyman ; leading to such agita- 
tion as we have scarcely seen since the days of 
Mr. Gorham. And no wonder; for the court 
has, by its decree, practically given a standing- 
ground to the very errors, in fostifying t 
which the Reformers and Founders of the 
English Church laid down their lives. The 
party of Mr. Bennett will not be slow to follow 
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all but influential minority 
don the Church to her 
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namely, to sacrifice the Establishment to the 
interests of the Church and nation. If the 
Establishment should continue, there is no 
escape from tbe. NN complications, hateful 


in morals, lin religion. The sons of 


— * ** too “qr for ＋ — 
er hope to expe „ nor to e 
Parliament to expel them by fresh legislation. 
It remains only to join our efforts with those 
who desire the breaking up of the present 
Establishment, and to save as much as possible 


| from the ruins for the re-edification of a Church 


that shall be truly reformed.” 

So „we say, an influential minority—a 
minority numeri small, but highly intel- 
Went. ighly placed, and intensely devoted to 

propegs on of the faith. It is a minority 
certain to grow, and certain to win the respect 
of all who care for honour, morality, and true 
Protestaritism. It is a minority, moreover, 
which moves in the direction of the current 
which will, infallibly determine the future of 
England, And we can express no better wish in 


life | relation to it than that the general body of the 
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Evangelical — — Sefer: together, 
and — to decide on sacrificing the imagi- 
benefits of a comprehension full of anti- 

es, to the real blessings of a rational 
tism ; and, whether in concert with 
Nonconformists, or by a separate action, to take 
security in the final settlement that neither the 


cily | wealth nor the influence of the ancient Church 


shall be left as a to the Romanisers. 
Meantime, we f understand how little the 
23 of dis establishment as viewed from our 


from 


part which it is easier to advise than to 

encounter. We have entered on a crisis when 

our country nedds an ecclesiastical — 7 

ene its 

own immediate triumph or adyantage, and 

ane’ beyond its old-fashioned anti pathies; and 
we say without forgetting that application 
the which is nearest home. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 
Ir is well-known that the Education Act has not 


satisfied Dissenters, but we are now beginning to 
find that it has not even satisfied some Churchmen. 
We have been told, over and over again, that it 
was a great victory for the Church; now we are 
told that there was never anything more disastrous 
to its interests. The confession—for it partakes of 
that character—is a confession of the really small 
amount of religious feeling, or interest in religion 
that exists in the Church Establishment. It happens 


that religious instruction in public schools is not 
now paid for; that is to say, the State inspectors 
neither examine nor report upon that subject. The 
State, to a certain extent, ignores it. Well, one 
would have expected that, considering what has 


hat | been said concerning the tremendous interest taken 


seriously contempl 


unless y gt 
demands for a revision of the recent j t. 


They will not consent to remain in a Church 


where “idolatry is legalised, and is certain tobe 


followed before long by other concessions to the 
** Harlot of Babylon.” 


| 


by the clergy in the religious education of scholars 


at public schools—especially their own schools— 


religious education could not, by any possibility, 
have suffered from this. But a clergyman—the 
Rev. James Taylor, of Manchester—now comes 
forward in the Guardian to say that in consequence 
of the want of State recognition, religious instruc- 
tionin Church schools is coming to be worth nothing. 


The fact,” he says, is this, echoolmasters are be- 


coming indifferent, parents negligent, and school 
managers despairing.” But, then, thereis the favoured 
system of diocesan inspection? Well, Mr. Taylor 
gives that up as worth nothing too. He says, Many 
people believed that diocesan inspiration would be 
as good a substitute, or better, for Government 
inspection ; but this has since proved to be a mise- 
rable mistake.” Such & confession as this proves 
what a sham the so-called religious instruction has 
all along been. It drops as soon as it is not paid for. 


What could it ever have been worth? But, in such 


ow b it, then 
| How ip it, then, that 


schools as those to which Mr. Taylor refers, religious 
instruction is as | as ever it was. The 
clergyman can do * what he likes, and 
is prwotioally under the clergyman. 
: schoolmasters are becoming 
„ indifferent,” and so om? The clergy must be be. 
coming equally indifferent. Perhaps they are 
awakening to the fact that it never Was worth any. 
thing. No; that is not it altogether. Mr. Taylor 
asks for a repeal of all the clauses in the Education 
Act which interfere with the religious management 
of day-schools. This means that neither the school. 
masters nor the clergy will do their duty in this 
respect, unless, in some way or other, they are to 
get something by it. What a commentary upon 
religious day-school education ! 


Some time since, it may be remembered, some 
members of the working classes met together, and, 
after a conference, issued an address upon the 
Established Church question. Immediately, the 
Church Defence Association issued another Working 
Men's Address, which the working men, in con- 
junction with Dr. Lee,” drew up. This movement 
is now developing itself, or rather, we should say, 
is being developed. What is being done is described 
in a letter to the Guardian of last week, as 
follows :—‘‘ Since then every London clergyman 
has been written to for the names of four working 
men in his parish likely to assist in the work of 
Church defence, and many of the clergy have 
replied encouragingly. A register of friends has 
been formed, and many members enrolled. Branches 
of the council are at work in Westminster, South- 
wark, and South Kensington. Deputations of 
working men have visited Bethnal-green, Derby, 
Streatham, South Kensington, and other places. 
Working men’s Church defence committees have 
arisen at Derby, Stockton, and Cambridge. Letters 
warmly sympathising with the movement havealso 
come in from Hull, Manchester, Liverpool, Ash- 
burton, Bolton, Barnsley, Norwich, Cambridge, 
and other towns. Church defence seems to 
be more hopeful work than ever, and working men 
by no means sympathise with Mr. Miall, when 
properly informed of the real state of the case.” The 
Times has just told us—and very correctly—that 
never was the Protection party so active or 80 
strong as just before the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
We are now living to see a parallel of this in regard 
to the Established Church. f 

The bishops are taking encouragement, but at 
the same time warning. There has been a diocesan 
conference at Ely, presided over by Bishop Harold 
Browne. The bishop referred thankfully to Mr. 
Miall’s defeat,” but went on to say that Church 
defence must mean Chureh reform and Church 
work. He has even his own idea of the prin- 
cipal evil of a Church Establishment.” What do 
you think a bishop’s idea of that would be? Con- 
sider before you read, because it is not the one 
that would be suggested to ordinary minds. Well, 
not to detain you, it is this, expressed in the Bishop 
of Ely’s own words :— 

The p evil of Church Establishment appears 


to me to be the suppesition that aud ho of 
n have a freehold right. The patron thinks 
may give the living to whom h 

and, on the other hand, the clergyman thinks he bas 
got a preferment, instead of a piece 
a great evil, and if by means this freehold right 
can be made to be as a most responsible trust 
good will be I cannot understand why a 

ishop may not put his own son into a living although 
eminently fitted for it, whereas a — may exercise 
a similar right without responsibility. This to me 
seems a mistake ; for, surely, the same responsibility 


' en, 
may have a freehold right, but I do not believe in any 
freehold right to do wrong; and no greater wrong can 
ee See neglecting to 
o his wor 


There is truth in the statement that this is an 
evil, and, as things are, a necessary evil. Perhaps, 
too, it is the immediate step to the greatest—viz., 
that Church Establishments do more harm than 
good to religion, It must be so, if what the Bishop 
says ig true. 

The contemplated (if we can use such a word yet) 
secession of the Evangelical party from the Esta- 
blishment is viewed by one High Church organ with 
supreme satisfaction. Commenting upon Mr. Capel 
Molyneux’s sermon referred to m our last number, 
the Church Herald says of the whole Evangelical 
party that it could not but have seen all along ‘‘that 
they were not really English Churchmen at all who 
stood opposed to the vital doctrines of the Church 
of England, as of the whole Catholic Church—that 
they were only intruders within its pale.” As to 
secession, says the Church Herald, ‘‘there can be 
no other alternative with any honest Evangelicals, 
and there never has been.”” How well these brethren 
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of the Uniformity Church agree to dwell together 
in unity 

After the exposure that has already been made 
of Mr. Hughes’s figures, it is scarcely necessary to 
produce any denominational statistics in proof of 
the great and rapid increase of Nonconformist 
Churches. In regard to the Baptists, however, the 
Rev. Benjamin C. Young, of Coseley, has furnished 
some remarkable figures to the Freeman of last 
week. One result of these figures is that in 1859 
the membership of known Baptist churches was as 
one in 171 of the population, while in 1871 the 
membership was as one in 97 of the population. 
Mr. Young says :— 

This growth is corroborated by the increasing num- 
ber of sittings provided by the erection of new c ls. 
In the three years embracing 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
there were built 96 places of worship (enlargements are 
not included), providing sitting accommodation for 
45,340 persons. The number of chapels erected in the 
three years Tie e 1869, 1870, and 1871, was 149, 
containing 64,165 sittings. 

The scholars in our Sunday-schools in 1859 were 


145,000, or one in 136 of the population; in 1871 they 
were 308,762, or one in 73 of the population. 


With regard to attendants, as distinct from mem- 
bers, Mr. Young adds: 


Assuming that there are three persons in our congre- 

ons for one member (andif the children were in- 
. cluded who are reckoned in the population, it would 
be five or six to one) the number of persons attending 
the means of in our sanctuaries would have been 
in 1859, 1 in 42 of the population; in 1861, 1 in 35; 
and in 1871, 1 in 24; and this, be it observed, is the 
progress of only one of the Nonconforming tribes, and 
that not the largest of them. 


Perhaps, after all, looking at these results, it 
might be worth while for some one to examine the 
statistics of all the principal Nonconformist bodies? 

We think that these statistics would show, as 
was shown by those of 1851, that, in pro- 
portion to the population, the Established Church 
is declining and the Free Churches advancing. It 
is very remarkable how inferior the numerical posi- 
tion of the Episcopalians is in every one of the 
colonies of the British Empire. We have now be- 
fore us a report of the religious census of Victoria 
which furnishes us with the following figures :— 


Denominations Number. | Number. | Numerical 
| 1861. 1871. | Increase. 
Church of England | 205,006 251,298 45,638 
363 1 

———— [ꝓEͤ——ä— | 40,799 80,491 89,692 

Ind K 12,796 18,174 5.878 

r | 2,001 16,811 7,310 
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Roman Catholics............... | 107,610 | 167,476 59,857 
oe: 2 OER | ,223 17,664 — 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN TEN YEARS. 


rtion percent 
, Numerical |Centesima) Population. 
Denominations. — 


Increase. 
1881. 1871. Ine Deo 


Church of England 695 22°19 9 8838 100 — 4.28 
dans 3.570 456 1497/11 — 3•˙54 
Wesleyans............ 89,692 97°29 78111•˙2403•˙49 — 
Independents ol 5,378 42°08 244 2°54 10 — 
ptists .............. 7,310 81°21 172 2°28) ‘46, — 
Latheraas 514 612 || 1°92) 171 —| 4 
Roman Catholics. 59,857 55°62 20°60/23'39/2°79 — 
* — — 5 2 — 256 


These tables show that the Episcopalians number 
little more than a third of the whole population, 
and that they are decreasing in relative proportion. 
If we were to examine the statistics of other 
colonies—as we have done before now—we should 
tind that Church in a still worse position. 

One of the colonies in which, notwithstanding her 
great numerical inferiority, she has maintained a 
practical ascendancy, is the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Everything has been done for her 
there that Government patronage could do, and yet 
what do we find? At the end of eleven years of 
agitation Mr. Saul Solomon has at last carried a 
bill through the House of Assembly for the total 
disendowment of all the sects who receive public 
money. The second reading of this bill took place 
on June 3, and was prefaced by an exhaustive and 
most able speech from Mr. Solomon. A keen de- 
bate followed, but Mr. Solomon carried the majority 
of the House with him, all the recent elections 
having gone in favour of the Voluntary party. The 
committee was gut through on June 17, when Mr. 
Solomon again won by 34 to 20. The third reading 
took place on June 19, and was carried by 29 to 18, 
ora majority of eleven. The debates occupy several 
columns of the Cape Argus. We heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Solomon upon the success which has 
attended his persistent action and his able general- 
ship. We begin now to expect news of the fall of 
some other colonial Church Establishment by 
pretty well every mail. 


Several continental papers state that the Po 
has sent his benediction to his ‘‘dilecto filio 
Adolpho Thiers, Gallorum reipublice prusidenti. 


THE BILL FOR PULLING DOWN CITY | 
CHURCHES. 


The following petition against the Bishop of 
London’s Union of Benefices Act Amendment Bill 
was presented by the Sheriffs of London, on behalf 
of the Corporation, on the 15th inst. 

It stands for a second reading to-day, but too 
low down to come on. Mr. Crawford, the member 
for London, has given notice of a series of amend- 
ments ; but the bill deals with so large an amount 
of property, and involves questions of such impor- 
tance, that the metropolitan members, at least, 
should resolve that it stand over to another session, 
when it can be fully discussed. 


That a bill has been introduced into, and is now in 
your Honourable House, entitled, An Act to amend 
an Act, passed in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years of Her Majesty's reign, intituled ‘An Act to 
make better provisions for the union of contiguous bene- 
fices in cities, towns, and boroughs.’ ” 

That your petitioners will be injuriously affected by 
the bill. 

That your petitioners are the municipal authority 
having entrusted to them the management of the City 
of London. 

That the Commons of the City of London are elected 
by all persons on the register of voters for the City, in 
use at elections for members to serve in Parliament in 

t of the occupation of property, and all 8 
who would be entitled to be on such register of voters 
as occupiers, but who may be excluded by non-resi- 
dence. 

That your petitioners are the patrons of several living 
in the said city. 

our petitionors are the owners of considerable 
estates in the said city. 

That the said bill is rather a new code of laws re- 
lating to the union of contagious benefices than an 
amendment of the Act of the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth of Victoria, chapter 142. 

That your petitioners under that Act have the pee 
of appointing two out of the five commissioners who are 
to inquire into the expediency of uniting benefices, and 
that the attendance of one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by your petitioners is necessary to form a 
quorum under that Act. 

That the present bill proposes that there sball be 
nine commissioners for the purposes of the Act, but 
that only two of them shall be appointed by your peti- 
tioners, and the attendance of one of the commissioners 
appointed by your petitioners will not be necessary to 
form a quorum. 

That the bill, if passed, will entirely deprive the 
parishes who are represented by your petitioners of all 

wer of assenting to or dissenting from the union of 

nefices which they at present enjoy, and which power 
is the principle on which the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Victoria, c 142, is founded. 

That there are other various clauses and provisions in 
the bill to which your petitioners object, other clauses 
which, in the opinion of your petitioners, require to be 
amended, and other clauses which it is necessary to 
insert in it. 

Your petitioners pray your Honourable House not to 
pass the second reading of the bill, as by sod the 
principles on which it is founded will be admitted, 
which principles are that the church of a parish may 
be dgstroyed without the consent of the parishioners 
and the tithes and other income, and the money realised 
by the sale of the church and its site, may be applied in 
a manner to which the parishioners may object. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honour 
able House that the said bill may not pass into a law, 
and that ifthe same be read a second time that they 
may be heard by themselves, their counsel, agents, and 
witnesses, before the select committee to whom the said 
bill may be referred, against such of the clauses and 
provisions of the said bill as affect their rights and in- 
terests and the interests of those whom they reprexent, 
and in support of such alterations therein and tions 
thereto as they may consider necessary or proper for 
the protection of their rights and interests, and that 
your petitioners and those whom they represent may 
receive such further and other relief in the premises as 
as the nature of the case may require and to your 
Honourable House may seem meet. 


THE EVANGELICAL PARTY AND THE 
BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


The Record continues to publish a good deal of 
correspondence on this subject. The greater num- 
ber of the writers are disposed to t the Bennett 
Judgment with more or less of satisfaction, asa 
simple confirmation of Evangelical doctrine. But 
in many there are not a few signs of uneasiness. 
Amongst the most emphatic in advising a laissez- 
on policy is Dean Close, of Carlisle, who expresses 

is strong conviction that nothing but direct 
overt acts of oppression and com action upon 
their own conscientious liberties of speech and 
teaching should tempt the Evangelicals to such a 
desperate measure as secession. 8 

For a desperate measure it is, whether we regard 
the Church and bre:hren whom we leave, or the wide 
wastes of erroneous churches and conflicting sects to 
which we must betake ourselves. Let us well weigh 
that question—‘“‘ Lord, to whom shall we go?” If we 
depart without clear and unavoidable necessity we are 
guilt hism, and add another to the many wounds 
now infifeted on the body of Christ in the house of 
His friends.“ 

As long as our Articles and our blessed Liturgy are 
untouched, as long as we enjoy such liberty of s h 
such opportunities of preaching Christ's — 
such security of Protestant offices in Divine worship, 
it would be a most fatal and ruinous step to excom- 
municate ourselves! I should rd the departnre 
of any number of faithful Evangelical pastors from our 
Church as the greatest national calamity which could 
befall us. No, dear brethren, bear with these specula- 
tive decisions in high quarters—such judicial opinions 


Ne 


us. 
stand together bumbl in the strength 
Ir K 
await the Lord's will. Bear this burden, labour more 
abundantl , Pray more fervently, grasp essential truth 
more firmly, then, committing ourselves to the will 
of God, by patient continuance in well-doing, who knows 
but that we may yet have a great 
deliverance? Should the Great Head of the 
clearly say, Go! I will go also. But as yet I see no 


own sakes, for our Churches sake, for our 145 sak 
and, as I believe, to maintain the honour God, — 


have indulged ; and all the newspapers of 
are screaming out an exultant ess. 
the other hand, 
affirmed by the 
tive doctrine of 


— 2 ů — — urch, the 
judgment, with an extravagan daring inconsis- 
aly, prvsiiealiy thaews'e egal pretellien ovee 
Mr. ett’s — Before thinking of seces- 
sion, the writer would use every available effort to 
make the teaching of the Artic Oharch He 


not be their duty to do somethi 
they can take counsel of God, who will tell them 
what to do. The Rev. F. Whitfield, of Wimbledon, 
challenges any Christian man to point out in the 
Epistles of the New Testament a single en- 
joining secession from a Church because of false 
teaching brought into it. * 
things. There is no time when the heart 4 more 
close keeping than when one of its tides turns violently. 
We must have time. We must have calmness. 0 
must have close waiting upon God in prayer. We must 
stick close to God’s Word in 


Rash 8 and itation is putting swords and 
— into the of Mr. — and Arch- 
bi Manning. 


There are, however, some who take much the 


mfort ower — — thie judgmen th 
comfort to t out t, notwith- 
standi SM thas Gantn. Mintle and others have 
said ? ith all due 
worthy men, he ventures to assert that there is no 
other wy, of ing at this Bennett judgment, 
fairly and honestly, as a defeat—a defeat, too, 
of the utmost importance. 

In the case of Mr. Gorham, no historical question 
arose in connection with the Church of 's 


recisely that upon which the great Reformation 
hinged and the doctrines in dispute were those for 
which Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Bradford, and many 
others laid down their lives. 

A most solemn question, therefore, arises of com- 
plicity with error, now for the first time | i 

to the extent of Mr. Bennett’s language. If Mr. 
Bennett may hold this language and teach this, 
why not 1,000 or 10,000 more? Is there no duty 
cast upon the Church of England to extricate her- 
self, at whatever cost, from so false a position? 

I cannot think, for one, that it is a light thing, in 
these latter days, especially when so many believe that 
Popery is, in some sense, more or less, tho“ Babylon“ 
of the Revelation, and that every prophetic sign has 
been well-nigh fulfilled in her save her final destruc- 
tion, when her sins have” ently reached unto 
heaven,” and the voice is say “Come out of her 


my people, that ye be not kers of her sins, and 


legally affirmed faith of the ican Church. He 
has no hope of Convocation—a mere clerical body— 
but indulges the hope that the evil to be deplored, © 
viz., false doctrine and idolatrous practice, t 
be remedied by memorial to the Crown, by 

to the Lords, and above all by electing only sound 
Pn: Cane otk Gee ee 
Parliament continues to be, what it now the 
supreme Church Court of the laity. 

The Rev. C. Phillipps asks, if the licals 
out PhD aoc ages agli. grog eg 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 
(From a Correspondent in Germany.) 


“The tie must be 
severed, though the sword may have to do it.“ 


home, 


British cians may laugh at the movement at 
make jbelieve it is but a growl from 
envious and sour-faced Dissenters ; here, in the 
eee oe stern resolution, the idea 
is in a manner indicative of grave 


Bismarck is only the t; or, as a German 
pbreisien pai 0 8 me is the cork fl on 
surface of the stream to show its course.” 
yet I find even here that 41 

as one between him and the Pope. Bismarck 
is, undoubtedly, the greatest revolutionist of our 
day. Here, + I write, im the province of Hol- 
stein, he has wy en! overturned the old condi- 
tion of things. He w war with the exclusive 
privileges of the landed ari , and effectually 
and for ever thrust them aside, for the people's 
benefit and to the people's joy. He next ran a 
with the trades’ tions, and conquering, 
uced free-trade principles in Holstein. But 
all believe his last ent to be worthy of this 
victor in many fights. All here declare that a con- 
test with the Pope is more formidable than the one 
with Napoleon. 

The whole of the controversy now going on is 
held to be but the blast of the clarion announci 
the approaching struggle between Church an 
State. 


The German Punch, Kladderadatsch, is full of 
allusions to this war of words, to be followed, per- 
chance, by the shock of arms. Namszanowski, the 

ener 
crushed down to the ground by the weight of a 
his head by 


2 helmet, which is ; u 
the Chancellor. The application of military law is 


to bring him to reason. Then, in another sketch, 
we have Bismarck coming towards a cage, in which 
is confined the ecclesiastical bird. He is bringi 
him the vessel of seed, that bears the 
inscription of 38,000 thalers. It is highly sug- 
2 of the old legend, Root, little hog, or die. 
> statesman is seen cy the big Arye $l 2 
hairs, or small tufts, on is 
— bald head. Perhaps the AM res- 
sive exposition of _ opinion is — in 
a clearly executed wing in the Berlin Punch. 
It is an allusion to an old German proverb. 
When a secks the attainment of 
an object, hesitates to it because 
of some unpleasant difficulty in the way, he is 


co but fears a i The 
ven the cat the well-recognised features 


with a longing at the which 
0 ion of 2 * 
at the — — 
to a vigorous onslaught u 0 
Popish . But the Roman Catholic 
Church is not the only one anxious about the future. 
The Protestant State Church is trembling for its 
own fate. Bismarck will not make fish of the one 
and fowl of the other. He evidently contemplates 
relieving the State from the pressure of ecclesiastics 
of all kinds, that he may 2 
„ Without complications with priests of any 
— Already, as is known, he has relieved the 
from school inspection. 


of Holstein, few com- 


fort her 
thought, he keeps it to himself. Such is the influ - 
ence of the State Church here. 


onthel7th, He was received with t solemnities 
s of the 

. drove 

through city, which was gaily decorated, to the 


old Catholic Church, where the congregation san 
the Te Deum,” and the Archbishop — 
his benediction. Divine service was performed 
in the Church, after which there was a confirmation 
by the Archbishop. At Meering alone the Arch- 
of Utrecht confirmed 184 Old Catholic 


ustrians, 
Feldkirck or Brixen. Only a small number of 
the members willemigrate to other countries. 

According to the semi-official Graz Gazette, Count 
Andrassy has expressed approval of the German 
Anti-Jesuit Bill, and d that Austria will in 
self-defence be compelled to follow the example up 
to a certain point, or at least demand guarantees 
that the Jesuits seeking an asylum in Austria will 
not avail themselves of Southern hospitality to 
continue their agitation in the North. 

The Prussian Cultus-Minister has ordered the 
immediate dissolution of all religious co tions, 
fraternities, and unions existing among the pupils 
of the gymnasiums and other schools for superior 
instruction. 

Relative to the next Conclave at Rome, the 
Times Berlin correspondent writes :—‘‘ The only 


| proctors for the diocese of London, 


Power which has declined to enter into arrange. 
ments with the German Government concerning 
the election of a new Pope, is France. In reply to 
the overtures made, M. Thiers simply declared 
that he had no reason to believe that the next 
Conclave 1 ＋ not be held in due a This 
answer is the more cant, it being well known 
at Berlin that the French Government have |been 
endeavouring for some time past to secure the 
gu the Triple Crown for a French Cardinal. 
Already they have so far succeeded in this as to 
induce a number of cardinals to entertain the plan 
that the Conclave should withdraw to French soil, 
and proceed with the election in the good city of 
Pau, situate close to the Spanish frontier. Looking 
upon these moves and counter-moves, which are 
thus early being made on the political chessboard 
in expectation of the approaching Conclave, it is 
a | to foresee that the election of the next Pope 

ill be a political event of immense consequenee, 
and, perhaps, may give rise toa fresh grouping of 
the Powers.” 


The Duke of Richmond has given a contribution 
of 1 to the Church of Ireland Sustentation 
Fund. 

Monsignor — has been named Domestic 
Prelate of the Pope. This appointment entitles 
the distinguished nominee to the honours of a 
bishop. 

The Very Rev. Dean Stanl 
about to pay another visit to Scotland, and is 
announced to preach on Sunday, 18th August, for 
the Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, the well-known 
author, and pastor of one of the Established 
Church congregations in St. Andrew’s. 

It has been pro that a sum should be 
raised in memorial of the late Dr. Norman Macleod, 
and handed over to the Indian Mission of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, of which he was for so 
many years the convener. The sum of 50,000“. has 
been menti ; 

The Church Congress is to meet at Leeds in the 
second week in October. Among the topics to be 
discussed are, ‘‘ The just principles of the Church’s 
comprehensiveness in the matter of doctrine and 
ritual; The Church in its relation to the State 
and to Nonconformists”’; The Church's duty to- 
wards elementary schools, the universities and 
places of religious education”; and, The position 
of the Church in Wales.” 

Services at Netitey Aspey.—A series of week- 
evening Church services in the famous ruins of 
Netley Abbey, in Hampshire, were i rated 
last week, at which several cl en iated, 
assisted by upwards of forty surgitved choristers. 
A grand procession was formed by them up the 


ey is, it appears, 


ruined aisles of the abbey. The service was a 
choral one. A large number of persons were 
present. 


ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE REFORM oF 
ConvocaTion.—A meeting of the council of this 
association was held on Thursday afternoon, in the 
vestry of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, Lord Lyttelton, 
as president, in X when the report of the 
committee appointed to take measures for holding 
— late * „ Rooms was presented 

adopted. m this it appeared that since that 
date the association had been joined by the Bishops 
of Ely and Worcester, the of Rosse, Lord 
John Manners, Lord Alfred Churchill, the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Rev. Thomas Randolph, one of the 
others. Re- 
solutions were passed urging the formation of addi- 
tional local ——ͤ— — — to the central 
association, appointi next ordinary meet- 
ing at Leeds during 1 — week. 

City Parisnes.—The census returns of 1871 
show that time and chance have made such changes 
in the City of London that the population of some 
of the parishes has become so as to be unable 
— be very much less. 5 — enumerators found only 

persons resident in 71 — of St. Margaret 
Moses; 51 in Allhallows, Honey-lane; 51 in St. 
dohn the Evangelist ; 49 in St. Olave, Silver-street; 
46 in St. Mildred, Bread-street ; 45 in St. Chris- 
topher-le-Stock ; 42in St. Leonard, Foster-lane ; 38 
in St. Mary Staining ; and 32 in St. Benet Shore- 
hog. A return, prepared by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, shows the * — by the 
union of small city parishes, not ing an eccle- 
siastical establishment for each. The site and 
materials of St. Benet’s Church, Gracechurch-street 
— with a population of 113), sold for 24,6502. ; 
square feét were taken by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and the remaining area of 2,218 square feet 
roduced 24,000/. Out of this fund the sum of 


,500/. was applied for erecting a 1 
for Allhallows, „14 and 4, . for re- 
* and 1 sper the church of that parish ; 

in erecting a new church of St. Benet at 
Stepney, and 9,000/. in endowing it. 
MANCHESTER NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION. —The 
quests ly meeting of the Manchester Nonconformist 
iation was held at the rooms, Brown-street, on 
Wednesday morning, July 17, under the presidency 
of Mr. Richard Johnson, the chairman, The first 
business referred to the recent appointment by the 
executive committee of Mr. Benjamin L. Green as 
secretary. Mr. Green, who was then introduced 
by the Chairman, presented the report, which 
showed that the executive committee had been 
vigorously at work since March last, that several 
branch associations had been formed, in the promo- 
tion of which deputatious had attended meetings in 
several towns in that district, and that action had 
been taken with reference to subjects under Parli- 
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discussion. Representatives from the 
had visited the Methodist New Con- 
which had recently held its 
r, and had taken part in a 
Nonconformist associations 


sittings in Manch 


at Crewe, in June. 
made for a second series of public lectures in the 
part of ‘a Mr. 


y secured as lecturers in the 
course. A scheme of district lectures in Man- 
chester and its immediate vicinity is in prep 
Reference was also made in the report to 

lications issued by the association, and it was finall 
noted that the executive committee d 
the attention of the general committee to the 
desirability of considering whet steps should be 
taken by the Nonconformist churches and 

the relief of the distress caused b 
On the motion 


ments are being 


recent calamitous floods. 
Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, seconded by Mr. James Boyd, 
the report of the executive committee was adopted. 
some discussion, it was unanimously re- 
ed, on the motion of the Rey. Alexander 
omson (hon. sec.), seconded by Mr. Stanway 


committee of the Manchester Noncon- 
would respectfully and most earnestly 


t also that a sub-committee, consisti 
„ Johnson, Rev. A. Thomson, Rev. J. 
and Mr. J. A. Beith (hon. secs. 
. Boyd (treasurer), with 
number, be appoi 
distribution of t 
and to take such steps for the 
going resolution as may seem ad 
close of the meeting, the members of the sub-com- 
mittee had an interview with the ma 
municated to him the resolutions which had been 
His worship stated that he had 
reli K bund „ Id 
relief fund ; t robably a town’s meeting wou 
be called, at which a i 
formed, on which he should be happy to have a 
tation from the Nonconformist Association. 
The chairman then called attention to the vote for 
taken in the House of Commons for 
incurred in the defénce 


arrange for the proper 
funds obtained by the collections, 


ywood’s bank for the 
committee would be 


for some such action when 


felt the necessi 
mind the fact that Governor Wall, who, 
of this oentury had ordered a negro 
as to cause his death, was, 


S 
= 
= 


a 


ilty of murder, and hung for the crime. 
Eyre had committed his atrocities fifty 
ago, he would have been undoubtedly tried 
ld Bailey and hung. Several gen 
the subject, some thinking that as the 
ad been taken it was too late to put in a pro- 
tition, but athers agreeing 
against the decision should 
t upon record, and it was ultimately moved 
Rev. A. M‘Laren, seconded by the 
kell, and resolved unanimously :— 
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: 


i 


— 
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test 


an that a protest 
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e Free Church 


prevails, and to 
er-book, from which 


with a revised 


churches, and has a direc 
75 — — — — are at Spa Fields. 
is quite possi in consequence of the effect 
which the Bennett Judgment is produci — 
lical laity o the Established Chure 
ee Church may rapidly grow in strength. 
It has its own magazine,* and the number for July 
now lies 12 us, and we ma 
nature of its contents. There is, of course, 
article on the Bennett Jud 4 The 
Ritualists Triumphant, in Which it is urged that 


of the Free Church of 
Paternoster 


y briefly indicate the 
ent, headed ‘‘ The 


* aad Magazine 


sincere Protestatits should come forward and 
help towards the speedy realisation of such an 
extension of the Free Church of England, that 
there be established in every town and vi 

in which this on gh ds gg hy, whe 
the Church of England is 

teaching the sound e 

Reformation. In a 
the Free Church of 


Vel bat” regard it, not as a Divine ordinance 
of but as a convenient custom of the primitive 
— harmony with Apostolic sanction.” But the 

Church does not, of course, recognise the 
doctrine of tolie succession, but contends that 
a bishop s be elected by the suffrages of his 
fellow presbyters and their Christian congregations.” 
It has also a convocation, which is purely a de- 
liberative representative assembly, composed partly 
of the clergy and partly of the laity—the latter 
largely preponderating. The magazine contains a 
record of what is doing in connection with the 
movement in various places, such as Kilburn, 
Llandudno, Malvern, Southa n, and Lynmouth. 
It is also proposed to raise 5,000/. in five years from 
1,000 persons to promote the objects for which the 
Free Church of England has been formed. 


THE EPISTLE OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, 


The following is the Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in London, 1872, to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere: 

Dear Friends, —Our hearts have been comforted to- 
gether in the fresh experience of the Lord's unmerited 
8 The tribute of praise ascends unto Him, and 

salutation goes forth to all His dear children, 
“Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The memorials read in this 88 be- 
loved brethren and sisters who have in the faith, 
have given us a fresh illustration of the oneness of the 
Christian’s hope. The true church is one, whether on 
earth or in heaven. The warfare is to be maintained 
under the one Captain of salvation, whose all-sufficient 
grace is the port and consolation of His followers 
amidst the conflicts of earth, and, for the redeemed, the 
theme of perpetual r 

“The our is one Lord.” His wisdom is 
unsearchable ; and it becomes us reverently to watch, 
that, in our meditations upon Him, we in no way 
attempt to limit His infinite — by our finite 
reasoniogs, or permit ourselves to apon any one 
of His attributes to the exclusion of others. is 


ts and 


sion.” And when, in the fulness of time, it pleased 

God more abundantly to show forth the riches of 

Brace, the law of immutable holiness was esta ed" 
the glorious revelation of His infinite love. He gave 


His 25 50 5 "for us . 5 for the hang 

the just unjust.” It was good p . 
sate thas man should ky ny my oe by His grace, 
through the redemption is in Ohrist Jesus; Who 
His own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree. 
It is this Gospel of the grace of God, which, as it is 
accepted in faith, is the remedy for the evils which 
afflict both the Church and the world. How full of oon - 
solation are its promises to the contrite and believing | 
How solemn its warnings to the careless and disobedient ! 
— bop ale escape, if we neglect so great 

Vital Christianity is, of necessity, practical. “ They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and lusts. Theirs is an overcoming faith, giving 
the victory over the world. The true servant the 
Lord Jesus will watch against the reductions of ease, 
and against those indulgences for Himself or for His 
children, which, without being generally accounted 
sinful, tend, not to brace the mind for duty, but rather 
to woaken the desire to deny self ; to take up the cross 
yay hw to follow Ohrist. The —.— rist is to 

% Christian a constraining power, ing to fruitfal- 
ness and bl A he comes under its h Tees, 
he is taught tly to limit his desires and pursuits ; 
and in presenting himself day by day as a living sacri- 
fice,” he learns how great and blessed is the privilege of 
life-long service in a full surrender of heart to tho Lord. 
** Know ye not,” saith the Apostle, ‘that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which 

have of God.” Dwell under this holy anointing. 

ve up your understandings and affections to its trans- 

forming operations. Continue in yer, and watch 

in the same with thanksgiving.” Abide as fruitbearing 
branches in Him who is the true Vine. 

Be ye, therefore, followers of God as dear children; 
and walk in Jove, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
oo Himeelf for us, an offering, and a sacrifice to 

, for a ot savour.” How can they 
whose only hope is in the Lord's mercy, indulge in hard 
and unforgiving Ae 
It may be that thou just nds for offence. Is 
thy brother's tr against thee any warraut for thy 
own disobedience? Consider how “ exceeding broad” 
is the new commandment ” of ty Lord: ‘ o one 
another, as I have loved you.” Ho died for us, even 
‘(when we were enemies.” Wat not until thy brother 
be reconciled unto thee, or until he shall make the first 
overture. Be thyself the first to seek reconciliation, 
and to prove that thou art 1 1 to submit 
thyself to the government of the Prince of Peace. 

hilst we rejoice in the many examples of open- 
handed generosity amongst us, it may not be unseason- 
able to add a few words of encouragement on this 
important subject. The Christian is to abstain from 
costly and worldly amusements : and as his inducements 
to large expenditure are thereby diminished, it becomes 
his religious duty to keep down accumulation, by a 
course of wise and large-hearted beneficence. Remem- 
ber, dear friends, that you are but stewards, Seek 


clearly to discern how much of 
property, you 
may be well an 
others. Let all, whatever be their 
vate, from early years, 

to their means, It is not 
ng, but the spirit in which it is given, that 
He “loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The present is a time of much 
prosperity. In the recollection of the 
warnings of the past 
spirit which “ haste 
leads those who give way to 
ability, to the 
families, and to 


we would bid all 1 of that 
to be rich,“ and which so often 
to trade beyond their 
themselves and their 


seek, both for yourselves and for your 

ted by the will of God. 

We accept the recent Act of Parliament, in relation 
i according to our 


marriage as a fresh mark 
of confidence on the 


of our legislature ; and we 
feel that it is an additional call to maintain, in the 

marriage, that publicity, order, and 
simplicity, which this meeting has ever enjoined upon 
It is our earnest desire that all marriages 
amongst us may be conducted with religious so 
as in the presence and in the fear of Almighty 
y may never be made occasions for needless 


thised with that large 
ve been led iu various 

motion of the 

endg, in all these 
and direction of the Hol 
eye nnto the Lord Jesus 
be enabled to keep in the line of His reqairin 
fulfil, in simplicity, your measure of service for 

We desire to encourage our friends 

their infinence to remove from the 
slavery wherever it exists; whether in Eastern Africa, 
in Cuba, or in the Islands of the Pacifie. The traffic i 
our fellow men in an outrage upon 
humanity and justice. 


expenditure or display. 
This meeting has w 

class of our members who 

in labours for the 
May you, dear 


e 
ly does it cause 


istreaa to those who are carried 


martial spirit am 
mourn over these 


gs. Ours is pro 
tian nation. But the whole life and 
Lord and Saviour is one of continued testimony 
spirit of war. His words are not to be ann 
hings of men. We tock with, senip 


armaments cannot be raised or kept together, 
t, multitudes of men cannot be slaugh 
tered and their souls hurried into eterni 
tian principles. We entreat all who love 
consider 


our 
onour done to His holy 


name, and the hindrance to the true p 
Gospel, occasioned by the sanction given by i 
fessors to the military system and . 


foundation can 
that is laid, whieh is Jesus Christ.” 
that we may be 


Lord a 


ng up of Himself on 
He is the one sacrifice for 


to stand fast 


in all them that believe and obey, both to their peace 
„ mn yah „the head over all 
tho church,” the dispenser 
Err EIn 
and lification ould be exe n ence 
soee’ ite direction and blessing. 
much in professing churches that tends to create a 
d outward ordinances, we 


In the face of so 


resence and ministration. 
m, with its ritual and ceremonial, has no place in 
operations of the Holy Spirit 

any human act or 
me onto me—I will 


the New Testament. 
are not there made dependent u 
The invitation, “ 

ve you rest,” is free from all 
Whosoever will” 
Almighty Saviour. 


come immediate! 
e work of the ministry 
Gospel is not limited to any particular class or order of 
men, neither is its worship restricted to outward 
observances, or de 
ward minister. 


ndent upon the 
herever the two or the three are 
truly gathered in the name of Christ, there fs He“ in 
the midst of them,” and there is a church. 
erous is that condition of mind which associates 
Christian worship with pomp and ceremony, 

mitting gorgeous spectacles or outward 
show. The Most High cannot be worshipped by proxy. 


can view it as ad 


satisfactory 
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preserved 
this book says, thereto, 
word,” and thus you will be kept from sin. 


am &c., T. Srevens, Magdalene College, 


iney said that, considering the severity of 
the examination, the result was deemed by the 
committee = 1 Mr. Binney : Very 


The jprizes were then distributed by Mr. 1 
„ gene ne enntates to Master B. J. 
Snell. v. Thomas Rudd, B. A., the head 
master, stated that a special prize had 
to Master F. M‘Kinnon. It was voted by 
by the boys themselves to the boy who was most 


* 

generous, t on the pla d and 
during play hours. Out of seven — votes 
thirty-seven had been given to M‘Ki 


chairman, 
on inestimable value of a sound classical and 
i education as a basis of future success. 


that school would 
ing forth all 
(Ap- 
classes must 
the elementary 
forth those who 
tors, and would prove to be 
A u with a m 
tone, and he would be certain of their succes in 
e. 
At this the CHAIRMAN said that there 


feet, and a light unto my path.” That is one of thegolden 


neee There is 
another it which you may remember— 


; ore im upon your minds when you 
of | go out into the world that innocence is better 

tance—that it is far better not to commit sin than 

to have it forgiven. It isa great mercy to have it for- 

given ; but remember how much better it is that a 

young man should keep his way clean. Seek, therefore, 

be in ty of life, and by means of, as 

i heed to Thy 


on, and 
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conscience, to have no dark 1 in bee . 
> ee ae ae Oe Fall into ta of sin, 
and you will find that you have destroyed your own 
peace of mind, that you have done that which will 

5 and will prevent you from read 
satisf such as those I have 
quoted. It is, however, a blessed that 
when we have sinned, and come in en- 
e 

. | for forgiveness, book such i 
- | words as help us to look to our Father in heaven, an 

assure us that if we only trust in Him we 

back to Him. In this book there is this other beauti 
ful text which it is desirable for to remember— 
When thou awakest it shall with thee.” My 
dear what a beautiful familiarity, what loving 
frien when two can thus talk together! If a 
boy, if a man, is so living that he is conscious 
that he is to live to the rule of the 
Bible, he need never be afraid when he wakes in tho 
mo to take up and to find in it a bright and loving 
word for him. The book is filled with words like those 
questions on paper. I was very | I have referred to. Mr. Binney, in a few simple, 
impressed with the tone and discipline of the | affectionate words, urged those who were orphans to 


remember that they had a Father in heaven ; and be- 

all to bear in mind that, in leaving school, they 
were not to get quit of authority. They must exercise 
authority over themselves, ‘‘ Unless above himself he 


| 
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presented to the Rev. Thomas Binney for his ser- 


ingly thankful to God 
e had wed on the boys 


Correspondence. 
— — 

„ EXTINGUISHED.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sm, — You have commented well on Punch's cart on, 
taking it in one way; but may we not look at it as a 
covert satire? Mr. Miall comes to the House with 
light, and boldly asks for more! “ Light! light!” 
exclaims Mr. Gladstone, “ No, indeed, for the safety 
of the Established Church there is too much already 
shining on it,” and so tries at once to put all out with a 
church steeple extinguisher. Punch grins, and hints, 
Is this Church of England defence f’ Does it love 
darkness rather than light? Or, after all, does he 

really mean, ah |! a dark Church suits us best 
J. A. W. 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN—Ix ! 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — In your issue of the 10th inst., there appeared, 
from the pen of Mr. Edward White, a long and very 
suggestive letter on the question, What would have 
happened—if?" referring to the results which might 
have been expected if the Nonoonformists had re- 
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mained steadfast to the ground they took twenty-five 
years ago, as to the denial of Government having anything 
to do with education at all. Another question, how 
ever, may be fairly started, as to what may or will 
happen, if the scheme proposed by Mr. Rogers be 
fully carried out. The principle of this scheme is, 
United secular, separate religious instruction”; and 
the plan proposed is, that bands of “voluntary 
teachers” of the different religious denominations ” 
should have the use of the Government school build- 
ings, for the inculcation of their doctrinal views. Mr. 
Rogers says :—‘‘ The work must be done systematically. 
The hours at which the public schoolrooms may be 
had for the purpose, by representatives of the different 
oehurches, will, of course, be regularly arranged, definite 
appointments of the agents must be made, and a 
machinery must be organised by which the work may 
be carried on with efficiency.” The “agents” are to 
be men and women who may give themselves to the 
work, not excluding ‘‘ ministers,” who may add this 
to their other duties.” 

Mr. Rogers would seem to limit himself to ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalists, Paptists, and Methodists,” “ religionists 
who hold the same Head, and love the same Gospel,” 
engaging as Christians in a Catholic enterprise.” 
But Mr. Rogers appears to forget that all churches 
and all religionists will have the same right to send 
their voluntary teachers into the Government and 
national schoolrooms.” What, then, may happen? 

1. In the first place, any church, or any sect of 
religionists, from the highest Anglicans to the followers 
of Mr. Voysey, or even lower, may claim the use of 
the public schoolrooms” for their “agents,” and be 
as authorised to teach their doctrines as Mr. Rogers 
and his friends theirs. 

2. The Romanists, who in some parts of the country 
are very numerous, would have the same right to use 
“the public schoolrooms,” not only for their own chil- 
dren, but for any others they could induce to attend 
(and their means of influence are not small), and thus 
there would be the authorised introduction of pictures 
of the Virgin and the saints, the setting up of the 
crucifix, with all that they include in a Catholic enter- 
prise.” The pictures and emblems would be put away 
after the lesson, just as the other ‘agents would have 
to put away their religious books. Neither would have 
to appear when the school, properly so called, assembled, 
but one would have as much right as the other to be 
produced in the school-building, when the definite 
appointments of the agents” and the organised 

came into play, for the work of the 
voluntary teachers” to be “ carried on with efficiency.” 
Among these “ teachers,” in the case before us, might 
be nuns, and sisters of charity, and Catholic priests ; 
these would also be on a level with Mr. Rogers s pious 
ladies,” “‘holy and thoughtful men,” and ministers,” 
who added the work of teaching to “their other 
duties.” 

3. Supposing that Mr. Rogers’s system was to be esta- 
blished in Ireland, the effect would be, that, while 
** schools” were established and conducted on the prin- 
ciple of limited secular instruction,” a vast machinery 
of “school buildings” would be provided by the State, 
and be placed at the service of the Romanista for those 
numerous bands of “agents” of every conceivable 
sort, in which their system is so prolific. 

I do not write to advance or advocate any system 
of my own, but simply to ask whether that of Mr. 
Roger, which received the sanction of the Congrega- 
tional Union, would not resolve itself, if fully and fairly 
carried out, into one of universal or concurrent endow- 
ment! A national building, given up to the use of a 
Church, is, in principle, as much a national endowment 
as money. 

Yours, &e., 
A LOOKER-ON. 


THE STATE CHURCH, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Deak SR, The recent judgment of the Privy Council 
is awakening in the minds of many of the attached 
friends of the Church of England the natural inquiry, 
Is the Church as by law established, a Church of Christ. 
in the true, Scriptural sense of the word! According 
to the nineteenth article, “‘ the visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men.” Is this in harmony 
with the teaching of Scripture? and if so, does it 
correctly describe the Established Church of this 
country? This is the question which is now, for the 
first time, being viewed in the light of Divine revelation 
by godly men within the pale of the Establishment. 
That the State Church is a true and real Church of 
Christ, has hitherto been received as an undoubted 
truth, but recent events have awakened a spirit of 
inquiry, and what is now apecially needed is that this 
inquiry should be aided by those who have long and 
carefully considered the subject, Hoping, therefore, 
that you will kindly open your columns to a considera- 
tion of the particular point referred to, 

I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
A BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


BOARD SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist . 
Sin, — At first the London School Board was accused 
of doing nothing but talk and make inquiries. Now its 


ofitics come with a different tale, Deputations of 


wardens, clericals, and Romanists complain that the 
board is over busy. 

We are assured that Bethnal-green needs no more 
schools; so say good and well-meaning men who stand 
at the head of their own pet establishments. But can 
any one of the board spend an hour in the midst of 
eastern London without being driven to the inevitable 
conclusion that for such widespread misery and desti- 
tution of mind and body more schools for thousands, 
not for hundreds, of the helpless children are the one 
thing needful. No one can deny that our well-meaning 
clericals have begged and slaved to mitigate this misery; 
but, after all the help they have obtained from casual 
and intermittent charity, each school stands an oasis in 
the desert. It is equally true that a board school here 
and there may be regarded as a terrible invader. All 
declare that the inevitable result must be that the 
children will desert the old school and flock to the new. 
Of course they will, because they know full well that 
such board schools must be real, genuine, earnest 
centres of instruction. Our antiquated national schools 
will be under the necessity of revising their scanty pro- 
grammes, and changing their uncertificated teachers. 
Men of a far higher intellect and acquirements must 
be chosen, unless these poor but weak and often 
worthless institutions mean to die the death of the 
useless. 

Our need is sore indeed. Tho best districts in 
Europe and America have taught us valuable lessons. 
If, as with the Dutch, Swiss, German, and Americans, 
board schools had stirred up the dull pool of our ex- 
istence fifty years ago, by this time no deputations 
would have been ready to tell us that good schools are 
not needed to complete the educational requirements 
of the million in eastern London. Let any thoughtful 
man examine any dozen children he can catch in the 
neighbourhood, and he will understand that if in the 
midst of this mass of ignorance we multiplied our 
board schools by ten, even then we should have a 
hard battle with the black destitution of our Eastern 
population. a 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BENNETT. 


65, Cheapside, July 19. 
MR. THOMAS HUGHES, M. P., ON REFORM +». 
DISESTABLISH MENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
An, —It has been noted more than once in your 


tionist forces bas caused a change of front among our 
friends the enemy.” The old position of the defenders 
is no longer maintained, that the Church of England is 
the scle vehicle of divine truth, and the exclusive com- 
municator of “divine grace.” It is virtually conceded 
that the present status quo must be abandoned. As it 
was in the beginning and is now it must not continue to 
be. A new war-cry is raised. The banners do not now 
bear the unyielding motto, No surrender.” The call 
to the battle is ‘‘ Reform, not Disestablishment.” With 


forward, the assailed are called upon to make serious 
changes in their attitude. It is not for us to decide 
upon the opportuneness of this strategic movement. 
That is not our affair. It rests with the defenders 
themselves. Itis enough for us to declare the fact that 
the policy of upholding the Establishment as d w, in 
its existing form, is given up as utterly inadequate in 
the presence of the ecclesiastical tendencies of the times, 
and that the command has gone forth, Strengthen 
those weak points in the wall, or capitulation will be 
forced upon us by irresistible necessity.” 

This is a complete change of attitude. Churchmen 
have been impelled to adopt it by the presence of the 
disestablishment movement. Before the agitation oom 
menced there was a general blindness to the weaknesses 
of the institution. The Church was aperfect man, The 
whole head was healthy, the whole heart strong. When 
blemishes were hinted at high dignitaries deprecated 
rather than encouraged reform, Circumstances, how- 
ever, alter cases, and there is now clear insight into and 
real concern for many of the defects of the Establish- 
ment. To that the Liberation Society has to be thanked 
for opening the eyes of those who held there were no 
rents in the garments and no spots on the face of the 
Church. Bishops, deans, canons, lay peers, members of 
the House of Commons, see now quite clearly the 
beams in her eye, Exalted authorities are frank in 
confessions. They admit there are many grievances in the 
Church, many abuses of which they are all ashamed, 
and which they would instantly remove—many weak- 
nesses they would not disguise but cast off had they 
the power, Asa remedy, then, for some of the abuses 
of the Church Mr. Hughes, on behalf of the improvers 
and renovators urges upon the House of Commons 
reform, not disestablishment. 

Truly we sympathise with these Church reformers; 
but we are afraid they do not consider the difficulties 
in their way. We ask Mr. Hughes, What agency is to 
amend the Established Church? Who is to begin the 
reform? How far is it to extend? What kind of re- 
novation is it that would satisfy the Ritualists and 
delight the Evangelical, and bind the ‘more bitterly. 
hostile parties into a beautiful whole? Is it Parliament 
that is to cement the edifice? Is it Convocation that is 


to start upon the work of repairing the ramparts! Is 


resolute battalions of anti-State-Churchmen marching | 


it a series of uproarious talkations like the celebrated 
February meeting at St. James 's Hall? Adopt which 
instrumentality you may, the obstacles are insurmount- 
able. ' 


Take Parliament. It is to that Dean Stanley, Canon’ 
Miller, Canon Ryle, Lord Shaftesbury, and Mr. Hughes, 
appear to appeal. What hope is there from that 
quarter? Lord Shaftesbury can return a melancholy 
answer, Fresh in the memory is the fact that his lord- 
ship, in the early part of the present session—in 
February, I think—introduced into the House of Lords 
a measure for investing any three parishioners with the 
right of instituting legal proceedings against their 
clergyman in the event of his occasioning scandal, or 
being chargeable with breaking the laws of the Church. 
The measure was unsuccessful. Why! Dr, Magee, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, scoffingly opposed it. He 
assailed it with sarcasms, laughed at it, mocked at it, 
declared that it might place power in the hands of the 
greatest fools in the parish—a pleasant sacerdotal com- 
pliment to the laity—and affirmed that there was no 
definition of a member of the Church of England known 
to our law! Mr. Hughes, also, can furnish a reply to 
the same question, for the number that recently voted 
with him for an inquiry with a view to reform was less 
than half the number that went into the lobby with Mr. 
Miall, whose principles are gradually gathering strength 
in the House of Commons—where the work of conversion 
to religious equality has invariably been slow. These 
are only two specimens of thealmost invariable conduct 
of Parliament. Who can hope that the Legislature will 
undertake the task of reconstructing the Establishment ? 
Lord Shaftesbury, although most eager to effect refor- 
mation—doubtleas such reformation in ritual as would 
rejoice the Anglo-Papists and in doctrine as would 
gladden Dean Stanley—can scarcely cast again a longing 


meeting of the Liverpool Branch of the English Ohurch 
Union in January, 1871, “ Parliament can do nothing, 
being too busy, and will do nothing, as it won't be 
troubled. The legislative block was complained of only 
last week by the Primate.” It is engrossed, absorbed, 
completely overwhelmed, and entirely blocked up, 
session after session, by secular business; and it argues, 
therefore, considerable simplicity that, with these 
matters postponed, year after year it will set about 
solving the ecclesiastical problems which have divided 
Churchmen into irreconcilably antagonistic partiés, and 
with respect to which there is not at present the re- 
It is also the verdict 


that the weaknesses of the Church are the fruits of Acts 
of Parliament, ‘‘ She is chained down by the Statute- 
book,” says the Rev. W. J. Bennett, M.A., vicar of 
Frome, ‘‘ without a voice to speak, a breath to breathe, 
an arm to uplift; with discipline defunct, and doctrine, 
in the power of her enemies.” It,“ says Mr. Henry 
Clark, one evil more fatal than another has been fastened 
upon the Cburch, it is the modern? pew- rate system—a 
system which has been inextricably woven into her 
policy by numberless Parliamentary Acts, and 
- which in too many churches can only terminate in the 
complete dissolution of Church and State.” Aots of 
Parliament have entangled and burdened and enslaved 
the Church, and yet theory is “‘let us have more of 
them“ Acts of Parliament have been administered to 
the Church in dose upon dose to the weakening of her, 
and yet the patient asks for more! Does it not argue 
an inexplicable blindness? The general sum total is—- 
that it is utterly futile to look to Parliament. The 
very materials and construction of the Legislature,” 
wrote the English Churchman a few months back, the 
heterogeneous admission within its walls of every 
claimant, the necessity of excluding religious questions 
from its debates out of mutual forbearance to 

opinions, utterly prevent its fulfilling its ancient office 
as protector of the Church.” The uselessness of putting 
faith in Parliament must be evident to Lord Shaftesbury 
and the Evangelicals. The Broad Church party would 
repudiate all interference with “heresy,” while to be 
put in possession of the means of stamping out both 
Rationalism and Ritualism is a consummation devoutly 
wished by the Low section, The Ritualists energetically 
repudiate all civil control—Archdeacon Denison, Canon 
Liddon, Canon Gregory heading the number of those 
who defy the law. Moderate High Churchmen are 
represented by the Church Herald, which, writing on 
the reform measures proposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, asserted that the majority of the House 
of Commons is known to be opposed to the highest 
claims of the Church, and suspected to be only waiting 
for a favourable opportunity for depriving her of her 
legal rights and privileges. A very large minority of 
that body has openly proclaimed its hostility to her, 
and avowed its intention of confiscating her revenues. 
Every measure issuing from such an assembly must 
inevitably be regarded with suspicion; even when an 
Act appears just and honest it will be suspected of con. 
cealing same secret snare ; and the most thorough sup- 
porters of Church and State—as they are—cannot deny 
that recent proceedings, both within and without the 
walls of the palace of Westminster, ſhave greatly tended 
to confirm the opinion of those whose only hope is a 
speedy disestablishment.“ 


We press these facts upon Mr. Hughes, and ask him— 


is he, in the face of the failure of Lord Shaftesbury and 
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compelled down amidst an uproar, which 80 pro- 
veked Dr. Barry, of King’s College, that be thanked 
Ged it was not left to such an assembly as that to settle 
the of Church reform.” He must also re- 


member that Lord Lyttelton kindly intimated that the 
opinion of the laity on Athanasian 
Oreed was not worth arose chiefly 
frum ignorance, and of it latent 
Sosinianism.” the Establish- 
wont by of the 
Church James's 
— any ohe 
which even of the 
Oburvh of her 
spirttual bene 
tion. . as to 


patent and conspicuous evil, so perhiclous ih ita influence 
every true well-wisher of the Church ought to 
desire ita removal,” but with reference to which Bishop 
Temple says, it is no doubt very difficult to determine 
in what way the evil can be best remedied ” ; in giving 
te the Church, now entirely helpless, the power of self- 
goverament ; in investing her with functions to amend 
and reform herself,—before saying one word as to any 
one of these subjects, we send home to Mr. Hughes 
the preliminary question, in what iustrumentality is 
renovotion te originate? Perhaps he may clearly prove 
how the Establishmentarian and Nonconformist and 
Romaa Cstholic and Jewish and Seoularist House of 
Oommons may be incited to undertake the reformation, 
or hew Parliameut may be induced to endow Convoca- 
tion with the necessary fnuctions, and then how Convo- 
cation may be joined into one compact body for effect- 
ing the euterprise! or how the three distinct sects in 
the Church, two of which are hopelessly implacable 


hearty assent of Convocation when one portion of 
that rusty body is already jolting against 
Parliament. Should Convocation begin, he may 
show how that would immediately gain the 
approbation of Parliament and the earnest support of 
the laity. During his visit to Lancashire Mr. Disraeli 
was entreated by the Northern Church Defence Society 
to appear in the character of purifier and redeemer 
of the Establishment; but that astute politician, who 
} 


e the dem of the children of this generation, 

was too cautious to vetfture upon making any definite 
promises, his sole intelligible cotinse! being Petition 
against the Buriads Bill!” Who knows better than he 
that reform is impracticable? Who sees more clearly 
than he that the Evangelicals want the Church reforméd 
into the ceremonial and doctrinal principles of Mr. 
Ryle and his party, bat that the Ritualists, a more 
powerful body than Mr. Ryle's friends, will never agree 
to that? Whose insight is truer into the designs of the 
Ritualists, that they wafit it reformed into a Church 
governed by themselves—the priests, but that neither 
the Evangelicals nor any Englishman who loves liberty 
will suffer the domination of any priesthood in this 
country? Who is more familiar with the facts that 
Broad Churchmen are opposed to both Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Hyle for they want it reformed into a perfect 
medley of # Church, open to all shades of faith from 
hyper-Calvinism down to Atheism, propagated by the 
authority and at the cost of the State, but that neither 
Dr. Pusey, Mr. Ryle, nor the Noticonformity of Eng- 
land will accept this system of comprehensiofi, Perhaps, 
however, while Mr. Disraeli, discerning the signs of the 
times, takes refuge in the discretion of ambiguity, Mr. 
Hughes may be able to move away the difficulties that 
enéonipass the case, 

Meanwhile, practical mem who seriously think about 
this question to solve it are admitting that of the two 
theoties the only attainable one is disestablishment. 
Few men of any political sagacity give the Establishment 
a long lease of life. Few men of any insight into the dia- 
cordant tempers in the Church believe that, either through 
Parliament or through Convoeation, she will adapt her 
machinery to the work of cotfection and improvement, 
Few men outside the ranks of visionary comprehen- 
sionista believe that the Church, rent and tortiagunder by 
intestine feuds, can be cured of its ailments by any other 
mode thati disestablishment. A house divided against 
self dantiot stand. The tendency of ecclesiastical 
legislation throughout Eurape is in that direction. No 
ond, said Dr. Guthrie in Edinburgh, could jfail to 
see that 4 tide was rising which would rise till it swept 
down the Establishment.” ‘‘ Whether years,” wrote the 
late Dean Alford in says and Addresses,” or 
decades of years be taken for the aécomplishment of 
this—however it may be deprecated, and however 
opposed—accomplished it will certainly be. History has 
for ages been preparing its way; in part, changes it has 
been conceded over and over again; God's arm is thrust- 


ing it on, and man's power cannot keep it back.” It 
is ,” sald the Hon. C. Wood, at a meeting of 
the Church Union, in June, 1869, “ to look 


cent number affirms—“ It is now settled principle in 
nearly all constitutional Governments—that is, in 


have aright to manage their own affairs. How else 
ean the rights of conscience be reputed? . . . The 
Archbishop of Canterbury (in counselling reform) is, 
in ott opinion, beginning at the wrong end. What the 
Church really needs is autonomy, the restoration of her 
undoubted Hberty, the resumption of her inalienable 
rights, and the recovery of her powers of self-govern- 
ment.” Those are now the wants of the best members 
of the Church of England, but freedom and self-control 
cannot be enjoyed in wearing the fetters inseparable 
from our Establishment. The liberty and elasticity of 
Nonconformity are impossible in a State Church. The 
truth is that the Church Herald has discerned the true 
course—the only effective policy—in the expression 
“ beginning at the wrong end.” Therv is but one way to 
remove the abuses inherent in a religious society, whose 
temporalities and spiritualities are under the control of 
the State. Disestablishment alone is the way to real 
regeneration. In Ireland, for example, disestablish- 
ment has infused new life intothe now Free Episcopalian 
Church, and the work of reform is proceeding with an 
energy and zeal and success never witnessed in the times 
of State patronage. The Irish Church Act, said the 
Archbishop of Dublin at his visitation in September, 
1871, “though it has inflicted much evil, had also 
taken out of the way obstacles which had blocked their 
path, and which they might not otherwise bave found 
courage or strength to remove. Their connection with 
the State had had many advantages, but it had seriously 
hindered all efforts to fashion their arrangements to 
the needs of ever-changing times.” 
Tam, Sir, respectfully yours, 
8. F. WILLIAMS. 


Newchurch, Rosendale, near Manchester. 


| SUNDAY INTEMPERANCE—PRESENT DUTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran S12,—Why is the day of rest and worship the 
day of drunkenness? Is it not because the Sunday 
liquor traffic has made it the great day of temptation ? 

t thousands gather every Lord's day in the public- 
houses, giushope, and beer-houses! Think of the 
lioentious and profane language so often used in them, 
and of the drink withits maddening effecte! Was the 
Sabbath given to be thus spent! And if not, why has 
society created a temptation that blights somany hopes, 
weakens so many hearts, and ruins so many souls! Is 
it not the bounden duty of society to remove at onee a 
tetmptation that is so fatal to large numbers of the 
people? Ia Manchester, 151 spirit-vaults, 257 public- 
houses, and 1,027 beerhouses were watched, and on 
one Sunday the visits were 214,810 ; by men, 120,122 ; 
by women, 71,111; and by ¢hildren, 23,285. In Mary- 
lebone on the census Sunday there were 17,805 persons 
in the churches and chapels, and 20,000 in the public- 
houses and beershops. 

It has been estimated that on a Sunday im Liverpool 
the visits to the publie-houses are 140,000, and that 
10,000 persons are engaged iw selling strong drink. 
Eighty publie-houses were watched on one Sunday in the 
metropolis, aud 50,000 persons were seen to enter them. 
Why should not a law be passed in the present session 
of Parliament removing so great a temptation! True, 
if the Government endeavour to accomplish this reform 
they will be opposed by the large brewers and distillers, 
but they will be supported by 40,000 ministers of 
roligton, 160,000 officers of Christian churches, 360,000 
Sunday-school teachers, 4,000,000 Christian communi- 
cants, and 10,000,000 of attendants on public worship, 
The report of a Royal Commission shows that stopping 
the Sunday liquor-traffic has been a great boon to Soot- 
land; anda recent Parliamentary report shows that it 
hae worked well in Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and New Zealand. Other evidence proves how valuable 
it has been in The Isle of Man, Guernsey, Canada, 
Jamaica, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

May | ask each of your readers to use two means to 
secure for England the same boon! Pray earnestly 
that Ged may give success to the efforts used for this 
object, aud write earnestly to each of your representa- 
tives in Parliament soliciting him to vote for it; and 


amended im favour of entire Sunday closing. Mr. 

for this object is also down for a second 
on the 3lst inst. Trusting that your readers 

id in promoting a measure that will aid every 

good and check every evil work.— Yours obediently, 

E. MATTHEWS, M. A., 

Travelling Secretary of the Central Association for 
Stopping the Sale of Intexieating Liquors on 
Sunday. 

52, Parliament-street, G. W., July 20, 1872, 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 

In the Commons on Wednesday, Sir R. Blenner- 
hassett moved the reatling of a bill to sanc- 
tion the purchase of the Irish railways by the State. 
The i of the system was shown by the fact 
that there were fifty-six railway companies in Ire- 
land with lines a forty-eight miles each, 


l 
f 


therefore, that the railways 
by the State under a guarantee 
from the Irish counties against loss, and he esti- 
mated that they could be thus acquired for a sum 
of about thirty millions. The counties would, he 
said, guarantees 34 per cent. upon the outlay, and 
re being had te the saving to be effected under 
i he anticipated that there 
j t upon the investment. 
Mr. Goldsmid and Sir T. Bazley opposed the bill on 
the arvand, feet jn 4 1 the Irish rail- 
ways might be remedied by improved management ; 
and that if the bi to were applied to Ireland it 


must be extended to d Scotland as well 
at a cost of some 600,000,000/. Lord Hartington, 
on behalf of the Government, denied that there was 
analogy between the Irish railways and those 
of and Scotland. The whole Irish railwa 
2 was not more extensive than that over whi 
London and North-Western Company had the 


control, and which they in the most effi- 
cient manner by their own It was also ad- 
mitted that in freland complaints were general and 


diacontent universal, Ireland had, he thought, 
some cause of complaint against Parliament in the 
matter of its railways, and he allowed that it was 
desirable to bring the subject to a practical issue. 
The attention of the Goverument would be directed 
to the question ; and although he hoped it would be 
taken up next session, he could not give a positive 
pledge ; but he promised that it should take its 
place among the other great questions waiting 
settlement. If the Irish railways were ever to be 
acquired by the State, it could only be at a price 
very little, if at all, in excess of their market value. 
As for the proposed national guarantee, he feared 
there were practical difficulties in the way which it 


might not he worth while to encounter, but he gave 
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Ye Itish 2 - 2 — the sub N in 
its bearings sho ve the earliest ible at- 
tention of the Government. As to the bill, he ad- 
N its withdrawal, as the subject could only be 

t with by the Government. Mr. C. Fortescue 
spoke to much the same effect, and in the course of 

discussion Which followed, the bill was sup- 


ported by Mr. Pim, Sir D. Corrigan, igan, Mr. O Reilly, 
r. — Mr. Maguire, and Mr. M' Arthur; by 
Mr. Kavanagh, who lained that the speech of 
the Irish was delusive ; by Mr. Bass, who 
suggested that the State should purchase and 
manage all the railways in the United King- 
dom; and by Mr. Martin, who took the opportu- 
nity of eulogising home rule. Mr. M’Laren and 
Mr. Gregory objected to the proposal, as at variance 
with the prineiples of political economy, and Sir F. 
Goldsmid insisted that it would open the door to in- 
exhaustible jobbery. Mr. Denison warned the 
House against committing itself to any hasty ex- 

of opinion in favour of giving the Govern- 
ment the enormous power and patronage which the 
acquisition of the railways of the empire would 
place in their hands. Colonel Barttelot exhorted 
the Government to deal honestly with the Irish 

and to enunciate a plain and intelligible 
poliey on this and any other subject affecting their 
interests. Mr. O’Conot moved the adjournment of 
the debate, which motion was negatived on division 
by 84 to 63, bat when the voting was coneluded it 
was past a quarter to six o'clock, and the debate 
accordingly stood adjourned. 

PUBLIC mar BILL. 

On Thursday the Commons went into committee 
on the Publie Health Bill, and on Clause 5 Mr. 
Corranee moved an amendment to make the — 
is tra 


verument Board, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth moved 
an addition to the effect that the powers and duties 
conferred by certain Acts on the Board of Trade 
in referenes to the water s of the metropolis 
should be handed over to Local Government 
Board. Mr. Craaford aren the amendment, 
which, however, on division, was carried by 193 
to 16. Clauses up to 38 were then affirmed. A 
division took on the motion of Mr. Muntz to 


out se 39, which repealed the Public 
Health Act of 1848. 
141 to 80. 


It was, however, adopted by 


ration the 

utility. ussion this amendment was 
carried by 79 to 56. On the clause ing the 
rate of interest, which fixes a minimum of 34 per 
cent., Sir M. Lopes wished to convert 34 per cent. 
into a maximum. After a division of 65 to 61, Mr. 
Gladstone offered to amend tho clause by providing 
that the rate shall be such as in the judgment o 
the sury suffices to protect the Exchequer from 
loss, which was aco by Sir M. Lopes. Mr. 
Dillwyn pro that in the case of loans alread 
made the Publie Works Loan Commissioners 
have power do reduce the interest. Mr. Lowe 
e is, but on division the motion was earried 
by 56 to 49, e other clauses were then disposed of, 
and several new clauses were added. 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 

On Friday Mr. Gladstone moved that on Tues- 
days, for the remainder of the session, Government 
business should have precedence over other 
business. Mr. Newdegate complained of — in jury 


done to members in the 
by the Government of all Parliamentary time. 


ment should reconsider the rules of procedure, and 
especially the half-past twelve o’clock rule. Mr. 
Bouverie would not oppose the motion, but thought 
the Government ought to acknowledge the conces- 
sion by ing an exception in favour of Sir John 
Lubbock’s motion on Mr. Ayrton, Dr. Hooker, and 
Kew Gardens. Mr. M’ Torrens severely 


criticised the ent of public business by 
the Government, attributed to it the difficult 
of getting on with the legislation of the year. Sir 


H. Selwin-Ibbetson recommended a reconsideration 
of the rules of the House by another select com- 
mittee next year. Mr. Beresford Hope urged the 
necessity for uaa John Lubbock an opportu- 
nity of bringing o motion. Mr. Bruce urged 
that Government measures were more important 
than private members, and it was in order to ca 
them that the Government was obliged to encroac 
on private members’ time. Lord J. Manners at- 
tributed the difficulty in ing useful measures to 
the predilection of the Government for political and 
party measures, and complained that the arrange- 
ment of business was left now to the Political 
Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. Gladstone re- 
marked that if the noble lord could not make the 
debate sharp in any other way, he always contrived 
to — a small portion of vinegar into it, in order 
to savour and piquancy to the discussion— 
Hear,“ and laughter)—no matter whether it was 
upon the business of the House or the construction 
of the universe. He promised to assist Sir J. Lub- 
bock in bringing on his motion. Mr. C. Bentinck 


hoped that hon, members below the gangway, on 


both sides of the House, had been dorvinced of the 
wisdom of what he had said during the last three 
sessions—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter)—and he 
hoped that hon. and independent members of both 
parties below the gangway would enter into a 
solemn league and covenant to resist all further ag- 
ions of the Government. ( Hear, bear, 
— below the gangway:) He hoped the Govern- 
ment would drop sehsational legislation, and bring 
in measures for the benefit of the community at 
. Mr. Rylands said there were yet 
iltions of estimates to be vo and it Was now 
the 19th of July. The noble lord said the Govern- 
ment had done nothing ; but if they had only passed 
the Ballot Bill it would have done a deal. 
(Hear, hear.) The Government had also brought in 
a Mines Bill, a Licensing Bill, a Public Health Bill, 
and an Education Bill. (Hear, hear) He should 
suggest to the Government that they should give 
the first place to the Licensing Bill, because after 
all the military forces could wait until next session. 
Mr. W. H. Smith said that if the Thames Embank- 
ment Bill were to be proceeded with, he should 
feel compelled to go on with his motion, but he re- 
commended the withdrawal of the bill to enable 
negotiations to take place hetween the Board of 
Works and the Government, in order that some 
satisfactory plan of dealing with the land on the 
Embankment might be agreed on. Mr. Gladstone 
could not consent to the postponement of the bill. 
Eventually the motion was agreed to. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL FORMAL SCHOOLS. 


On going into supply on the Education vote, Mr. 
Samuelson called attention to the defective condition 
of Apprenticeship and training of young persons as 
elementary school teachers, and moved that it was 
desirable to reconsider the grants for public 
elementary education, 80 as to encourage the esta- 
blishment of undenominational normal schools. It 
was stated in the report of 1870 that it would be 
necessary to double the number of teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales, in order to meet the demand for 
more schools. The estimate of the number required 
for England, Wales, and Scotland was increased to 
30,000, to a population of 26,000,000, whereas in 
Prussia there were 37,000 to 19,000,000 of people. 
The allowance of 5 per cent. for waste was quite 
inadequate, especially among female teachers, many 
of whom abandoned teaching on marriage, and, 
moreover, one year was occupied in teaching the 
elementary teachers what they ought to have learnt 
before. Four-fifths of the cost of students in 


training colleges, amounting to 104,000/., was paid 
by the Government. He hoped that the Govern- 
Sr goot supply. of well wratned 
for ining a su -trai 
— teachers. ear.) What he 
asked now was that the school board should be 
aided in establishing normal schools, and that — 
should be received earlier and kept longer ; and he 
believed that would secure a much better class of 


teachers. | 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth regarded thé pupil teacher 
system as one of the most valuable parts of the 
system of education established in 1846. That 
oe was the result of careful inquiries in France, 

witéerland, and Holland, and in some training 
establishments in England ; and since its adoption 
it had experienced many vicissitudes. In 1861 it 
received a severe blow from the revised céde, Which 
withdrew the direct remunerdtioh, reduced the 
period of instruction, and lowered the standard of 
examination ; While the changes made in the train- 
ing had also an injurious effect. These 
alterations tly limited for a considerable time 
the number both of pupil teachers and of students 
in colleges. But happily there had since been a 
Aer and from 1867 to 1871 there Was an 

crease of 8,935. The Royal Commission which 
sat in 1861 spoke of the value of the presence of 
acy teachers in schools; and there was a great 
eal of other testimony of the same kind. His 
hon. friend asked that a fair share of the public 
money should be given for training colleges different 
to those already existing. .But there was nothing 
in the regulations of the Committee of the Privy 
Council which would prevent that department 
giving annual tsto any training colleges which 
might be rai Referring to the case of Germany, 
the hon. member quoted the rt of Mr. Paterson 
for the purpose of showing that the teachers in 
elementary schools in that country underwent a 
long and careful training in colleges set apart for 
the purpose, and that in all seminaries the pupi 
were obliged to live on the premises, exemption 
from the rule being only allowed under liar 
circumstances. ‘Therefore, if his hon. friend founded 
himself upon the great educational success which 
had been obtained in Germany, that success had 
not been obtained under the system which he had 
described, but under the system described by Mr. 
Paterson in his report. must demur to the 
large estimate which he had given of the number 
that would be required in future years. He thought 
it would be nearer the mark to say that the — 
of teachers that would eventually be required would 
be about 30,000. (Hear.) 

Sir C. Adderley condemned the proposition of the 
hon. member for Banbury, the tendency of which 
would be, he said, to reduce them to the monitorial 

stem of former years. (Hear, hear.) He believed 


~ 
that permission to the pupils to lodgings in the 
towns would be destructive of all di pling 


Mr. Dixon remarked that the hon, member 
Hastings would lead the House to believe that 
example of Prussia was unfavourable to the propo- 
sition of his hon. friend the member for 22 
But the authority which the hon. member for 
Hastings had quoted referred to a state of thin 
which existed twelve or fourteen yeara ago; 
during the period which had elapse nije Halt thi 
system in Prussia had been changed in the di 
indicated by the hun. member for Banbury. 


Mr. Forster fully felt the importance of the 
subject. Sir F. Sandford, by substituting exact for 
general marks, had discovered the weakness of thé 
training colleges in 1869 and 1870, — no ‘teks 
was a very great improvement in these establish 
ments. His hon. friend asked him to establish 
undenominational training colleges, and the hon. 
member for Hastings had done justice to the pupil 
teachers. For himself, he had great faith. in 
apprenticeship as a means of making the teacher 
fit for his work. However, in their present diffi- 
culty they must take “y as they found ther: 
They required a number of fresh masters and nis · 
tresses, and must take the best they could get 
certificated, and even uncertificated in some cases. 
The numbers of the pupil teachers had fallen under 
the Revised Code from 16,000 to 11,000, but he 
was happy to add that this year they had riseii 
again to 23,000. — * was now — pms anti a 
higher standard, tue result would be to secure 
a better class of pupil teachers. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the State bore a greater on of 
the expense of training schools than formerly. The 


proportion paid by the State was not four-fifths of 
three-fourths, but two thi and of the buildings 
erived from 


the largest portion of the cost was 
voluntary siliecriptioits. Of course more training 
colleges were wanted, but if the State entered into 
the iness it would y drive voluntary 
effort out, and would lead to considerable cost. The 
n 
denominat io échod é who 

favour of secular edudatioi wished to stock a * 
secular school, that also would be assisted. (Hear, 


hear.) The State no longer interfered with the 
denominational or religious education in the schools. 
He should rejoice to see those who cared for educa- 
i and endeavouring 


tion starting > pleas ing col 
to obtain a grant from eS 


it was, unless 
the master or mistress to Whom yo 

were entrusted should be abl¥ to give them a mo 
pe r , That being the case, he 
most parts of the world for the good conduct of the 


this matter under consideration, and he should 
most earnestly desire to give his best attention to 


purpose of supplementing the present system, 
(Hear. ) 


The amendment wal withdrawn! : 

After some réniarks by Mr. Stevenson on this 
metkio system, Mr. W. H. Smith expressed his 
that the number of attendances at school had not 
increased to the extent which he should wish. 

Mr. Forster said it would appear at first sight 
that the number of attendances had not mitch 
increased, ‘They nee sot much iticteastd tip td 
the 3lst August, 1871, that was l 
school boarde oct inte Nuit Feaf be 
no doubt but that the would be much larger. 
The chairman then reported . 

At the evening sitting the discussion on the 
Educational vote was resumed by Sir John Lubbock, 
who moved a resolution in favour of ifying the 
new code of regulations issued by the Committee 
of the Privy Council in such a way asto give more 
encouragement to the teaching of history, geography 
elementary social economy, and other so-called 
extra subjects. He very much regretted that the 
metaphysical 5 of rival theological schools 
tended so much to endanger the teaching of religion 
in schools under its moral and practical aspect. He 
knew that an opinion prevailed that there was some 
contradiction between science and religion. He did 
not deny that science was hostile to everything 
that was false in religion, but to the true interests 
of religion it would render valuable aid. (Hear.) 
Moreover, what he desired was instruction not onl 
in the higher branches of chemistry or nat 
science, but instruction in the simple phenomena of 
nature which came under children’s daily observa- 
tion.; and Professor Huxley had well pointed out 
that the happiness and prosperity of society depended 
upon a knowledge of natural laws. 

Mr. Forster admitted that it was desirable to 
teach these subjects, and showed from the reports 


that they were much more extensively taught, and 
that the code made more provision for 
them, than Sir John Lubbock a ed to know. 


In the last four months 34,000 children were pre- 
sented in the fourth, fifth, and sixth standards, of 
whom nearly 20,000 had been presented in the 
extra subjects. (Hear, hear.) But more than 70,000 
were in that primitive state of ignorance that they 


had to be presented in standard one, and more than 
56,000 were above ten years of age. That was not 


4 


deal in ) 

2 conducted rd 
e an 

one of the Gt the Government would bear in 

mind with the most careful attention. Several 

persons who as anxious for — 

as any one could be had told him 


any plan that — be brought before him for the 
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THE EDUCATION ACT. 
Subsequently Mr. W. E. Forster rose to move a 


3451. of that amount; 3,000/. of it was due to extra 


copying arising from bringing the act into operation, 
and there was an increase of 1, 413“. in inspectors’ 


and 5,192/, for night schools, making a total of 
rather more than 36,000/. The department asked 
for 100,000. for building grants this year. Last 
year the amount was 650, 000l., of which only 
45,6071. was expended, but this was no real saving 
of money, and he had no reason to change the 
estimate he had made in this respect at the begin- 
ning of the session. The Government would get 
out of their building-grant obligations at a cost of 
400,000, starting with 2,400 schools and pro- 
viding for about 400,000 children. The applica- 
tions received in 1870 numbered 3,300, of which 
2,281 had been approved, 293 refused, 223 with- 
drawn, and 533 not decided upon, owing to their 
having been given up without the department 
being officially informed of the fact. The grants 
actually paid were 365, and in the case of 1,123 
an actual promise had been given. The items of 
increase in the vote made up a total of 128,000/. 
There was a decrease of 2, 27 Al. upon travelling allow- 
ances to inspectors, owing to the abolition of de- 
nominational inspection, and there was a decrease 
of 3,000/, in training schools, though the number of 
students had very much increased. At Christmas, 
1863, there were 3,107 students in the training 
colleges, in 1867 the number fell to 1,922, but 
it was now increased to 3,347, the largest 
figure at which it had ever stood. The 


were quite full, and the male 
reason of the decrease 


net increase in the vote 93,158/. The annual grants 
to ish and Welsh schools were for close upon 
1,600,000 children in day-schools at an average cost 


schools, upon an 
15 child, and night schools 
night-schools were upon the old 


— * 2 
9 


code, whereas the present at 9s. were — the 
new, and the day-schools were eight months upon 
the revised code and four months upon the new 
code. He was unable to give any comparison be- 
tween the number of children presented and the 
number who because the conditions of pre- 
sentation passing were both different to what 
they wete under the old system, For a child to be 
brought up for examination 250 attendances were 
now required instead of 200, and the test of exami- 
nation been also somewhat raised. The old 
first standard had been got rid of, the standards had 
been rather strung up throughout, and a consider- 
able change had been made in 22 the infant 
age uP to seven instead of six. e first effect of 
changes had been to some slight extent an 

t hardship to the schools, but, notwith- 

ing, they had earned considerably more than 

they did under the old code. Com a larger 
number of had resulted in a more con- 
stant attendance, and the Government had done 
no more than their duty, if they had done their 
duty, in the stringing up of the code. In the year 
ending 3lst of August, 1871, there were 1 
on the day of examination 1,509,000 children in 
schools as against 1,434,000 the year before, 

an increase of 75,000, and in 2 — 

80, were present as against 78,000, making 
an increase of 8,000. The average atten- 
dance in day-schools was 1,231,000, as against 
1,152,000, being an increase of 79,000. As regarded 
the fu he must prepare the House for a very 
considerable increase in this bill, and he believed 
that in a year or two it would quickly increase. 
The grant ed upon two conditions—the 
number of the children, and the number of those 
who There was no intention of making the 
examination less stringent. In fact, the Govern- 
ment wotild consider it their duty from time to 
time to up the examinations as far as they 
thought the chi could bear. They must insist 
upon the ohildren bein ~~ all they were able 
$e Janes ;.amA the teacher erefore, was in the 
unfortunate position that the mote he did the more 
he would have todo. The difficulty of the larger 
attendance would, he believed, be comparatively 
little felt next year, and more children would be 
attending 250 times than attended 200 times 

under the old There was one difficulty in 
with both managers 

t was in the bringing into the 
e-laws and by the attention given 
to od ahildren who had been utterly ne- 


Hear, .) It was important that 
not be tempted to k 
standard, and it had been determined to 


ee 


lengthen the time by about a year and three- 
— — ve the country time to solve 
problem of compulsion. He fully believed that 
under that s more children would be found 
to attend schools, partly because parents 
were getting more alive to the importance of edu- 
cation, and partly from the success which had 
already attended the comp system. <A 
large part of the country was under compulsory 
bye-laws, and generally speaking they were work- 
ing better than he anticipated. The member 
for Westminster and his co es were 
in almost the most difficult task that anyone could 


undertake in relation to this subject, namely, in 
i rinciple of compulsion to the metro- 


r having laid down the my le that 
mpulsion should be applied throughout London. 
ort from w was being 
done in other large towns. A day or two ago the 
Chairman of the Li 1 School Board told him 
ra the r = 

beginning o year by 
10,000, and that at the same time there was a con- 
iderable diminution in the payment of fees for 


was that he believed it would be brought into ope- 
ration in five years. The population of England 
and Wales in 1861 was 22, 00,000 in the metro- 

itan district, 3,258,000; in the munici 

roughs, 6,500,000 ; and in the civil ishes 
which were not within municipal boroughs, 13,224 
divided among 15,119 parishes.. The London 
School Board district was defined in the 
Act, and was in precisely the same 
8 as in Scotland. Of the municipal burghs, 
00 of them had leapt forward and established 
school boards among a population of 5, 200, 000, and 
279 civil parishes had ) ae the same. Altogether 
rather more than 43 per cent. of the population 
were now under school boards, leaving about 
thirteen million of the population out of their opera- 
tion. They were not to sup that because those 
thirteen millions were not within school boards that 
the work of education was not going on in them. 
On the contrary, there was abundant evidence to 
show that it was making great progress. On 
examination of the manufacturing and mining dis- 


poor children. He had been asked the question if | 
in Scotland, where the 900 parishes, it would take 


tricts they found that there werg 1,412 in which | 
* 


the education was sufficient, and 637 in which it 
was not; while applications had been made for 
building ts to the amount of 353,0001., which 
would undoubtedly be largely increased. The com- 
ry clauses of the Act were in operation in 
ndon, and about sixty-five boroughs and forty- 
one civil parishes, embracing a a of 
4,267,000. There were altogether 55 per cent. of 
the borough population and 35 per cent. of the civil 
parishes not under compulsion. He admitted that 
there was a great deal more work to do, especially 
with to su lying efficient teachers, and 
raising the standard of education without at the 
same time diminishing the amount of elementary 
education. He acknowledged that the want of 
attendance was the greatest difficulty they had to 
overcome. 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 


On Monday, in committee of supply on the Army 
Estimates, on Vote 9 (Control Hetablishmente 
salaries, &c.), Mr. Jacob Bright moved to strike 
out the item of 3,648/., — —— of — em- 

loyed in carrying out the Contagious Diseases Pre- 
vention Acts, ie. Cardwell, on behalf of the War 
Office, declined to go into the merits of the question, 
but dwelt onthe inconvenience and absurdity of Par- 
liament enforcing a duty on a department by statute 
and then refusing to vote the funds to carry it out. 
After some further discussion, the amendment was 
rejected by 140 to 74. A number of votes were 


subsequently agreed to. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


On the motion for going into committee on the 
Thames Embankment Bill, Mr. Harcourt moved 
that, at ery — . the 2 and — the 
pressure ic business, it is not expedient 
to proceed Ferit the dill. wo BY pen 
22 the resojution, maintaining that the only 
effect of postpo the bill would be that it would 
come on just at the busy season next year. Mr. 
W. H. ith was in favour of postponement, 
thinking a decision premature pending the negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Northumberland. Mr. 
Anderson and Colonel H spoke to the same 
effect, and after some observations from Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, Colonel Wilson-Patten, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, and Mr. 1 the resolution 
was affirmed by 154 to 133. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Wednesday the Corrupt Practices at Muni- 
cipal Elections Bill and the Metalliferous Mines 

were read a third time and passed. 

On Thursday the royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the Parliamen and Munici Elec- 
tions (Ballot) Bill and other bills. 

Sir J. Lubbock has given notice that on Tuesday 
next he will call attention to the recent changes in- 
troduced into the management of Kew Gardens, and 
move a resolution. 

The following bills have been dropped :---Larceny 
Law Amendment Bill, Prison Ministers Bill, and 
Public Prosecutors Bill. 

On Friday Mr. Forster, in answer to Sir H. 
Selwin-Ib , confirmed the report that a case 
of cattle-plague had been d at Deptford in 
one of .a cargo of cattle imported from Cronstadt. 
He said that precautions been taken to prevent 
the spread of infection, and that importation from 
Russia would be immediately prohibited. 

On Friday the Duke of ll brought down a 
message from the Queen asking their lordships te 
concur in enabling her to make provision for secu- 
ring a ion of 1,001. to Lady Mayo in considera- 
tion of the public services of the late Viceroy of 
India, a similar message having been delivered to 
the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone. The 
address ex ing concurrence in the royal message 
Was — pmo con. in both Houses on Monday. 

The Acrobats Bill has been withdrawn by Lord 
Buckhurst, with a view to the introduction of a 
more complete measure next session. 

On Monday Mr. Gladstone withdrew the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, but announced, at the same time, 
that Mr. Disraeli’s Act for the trial of election 
petitions by the judges would be renewed for a 
year in the se Pe ws Continuance Bill. 

On Monday Lord Granard stated that, having 
read the papers relating to Mr. Justice Keogh’s 
a, gp on the Galway election petition, he was 

either to modify or retract any expressions 
contained in his published letter on the subject. 
Under these circumstances he had placed his 
resignation of the Lord-Lieutenancy of Leitrim in 
the hands vf the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
his resignation had been accepted. 


MILITARY MORALITY. 


The following letter appeared in yesterday's 
Times. | 

„Sir, —In your paper of the 19th inst., there is 
a letter from ‘An Officer commanding a Cavalry 
Regiment,’ who charges me with maligning the 
character of the British army, because I stated 
that the moral condition of the army and navy is 
simply appalling. The statement as I uttered it 
was this—‘That the moral condition of the army 
and navy has been, and still is to a large extent, 
simply appalling.’ To this your correspondent 
opposes the assertion that ‘the morality of the 
army is infinitely higher than that of the civil 
sae pd There is this difference, however—l 


po * * * 
adduced some evidence in support of my opinion; 
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he adduces none in support of his. I cited the 
declaration made by Colonel Dickson in the e 
of Commons not many years ago as the resule of 
twelve months’ experience at Aldershot, that he 
looked upon the camp as ‘one of the greatest sinks 
of corruption and iniquity, where it was perfectly 
terrible to witness the scenes which went on owing 
to so many troops being quartered in the camp, 
and to their having for amusement but riot and 
debauchery.’ I referred to the descriptions given 
by a special correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 

ich had appeared in the pages of that journal in 
1867, of the state of rye at the camp in the 
Curragh, the bearing of which on the morality of 
the troops was thus stated by the editor: 


It is somebody’s business to put an end to a state of 
things which contributes to the hospital of the Curragh 
A cent. of its patients; of every 100 there are 

irty-eight recipients aad disseminators of one most 
shocking and contagious disease. This is the latest 
report ; the latest, but not the worst, of a long succes- 
sion of reports, made in full knowledge of how they 
eame to be so particularly bad. The gentlemen whose 
business it is to Haag such matters have known the 
average to rise to 30 per cent., without counting patients 
whose sickness was not immediately, though certainly, 
due to the same cause. 

I quote a pessage from the rector of a church at 
Colchester, which appeared in the Times a few 
years ago, in which he said that ‘decency is out- 
raged by the scenes which may be witnessed, and 
the age which may be heard, any evening in 
the neighbourhood of, and in the streets leading to, 
the camp in this place. Beerhouses are multiplied 
upon the express stipulation on the part of their 
owners that they shall be open for dancing and the 
reception of girls — a word which in this town, 
alas has lost its simple meaning.’ I stated on the 
authority of Sir John Bowring that they had at 
Exeter more than 70 illegitimate births due to the 
presence of a single regiment.’ And finally, while 
acknowledging that of late there had been consider- 
able improvement, I gave this statement from the 
appendix to the report of the Commission on the 

ntagious Diseases Act, which was presented last 
ee an ted Kingd 

among the troopsin the Uni ingdom 
has, on the ave of the last ten years, from 
1860-9, been equal to 1,531 men, or Y regiments 
a . I had other ovine 7 hand with 
which I was 1 to weary the House, . 
as I did, after twelve o’clock at night. I 
d have drawn from the reports presented by 
Captain Pilkington Dickson to the retary for 
War, I think in 1862, as to the condition of matters 
at Aldershot and Portsmouth. Referring to the 
former, he says 

Nearly all the troops in the British army through 
Aldershot in turn, and it is calculated that about two- 

vf those who are quartered there have on an 

. Gore five hours of leisure in the day, making nearly 

hours daily among them, to be for good or 

evil. If the question is asked in what way do they 

d this time, the answer is that out of camp 

are in the habit of resorting to public-houses 

beerho the character of which may scarcely be 

sketched. o publicans in some cases keep prostitutes 

in their houses, and ors them off as servants, and in 

other cases provide lodgings for women in the neigh- 

boushood that they may draw custom to their houses. 

The beerhouses are said to be, almost without exception, 
of the worst description. 


And a good deal more to the same effect. 

‘*T could have presented extracts from powerful 
articles which have appeared from time to time in 
your own journal, in which facts of an ‘appalling’ 


character have been revealed. Thus in the year 
1863 you stated :— 
“Tt is literally a fact that at least one-third of all the 


sickness for which our soldiers and sailors at home are 
treated is created by acts of their own. 


stances the 
though most readers will nd the magnitude of 
these partioular liabilities, we shall probably startle 
them with the statistics actually compiled. No fewer 
than 422 men out of every 1,000 were sent into hospital 
in the year 1859, and 369 out of every 1,000 in the year 
sow prs At one of our chief naval ports the in ng 
from this peculiar cause reached in 1,000, or, in 
other words, affected more than half the entire 


garrison. 
„1 848 tables in the appendix to 
the report of the Commission on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts the proportion, though considerabl 
ee val 
eplora rge. ve to another 
2 e article which ap in the Times in 
1865, on ‘Crime in the 7. i 
writer, after stating some very startling facts, 
says :—‘ This seems to prove either that a large 
2 of the worst characters enlist, or that 
ey are sadly deteriorated by the service.’ There 
are a dozen volumes of reports on the state of the 
army im the library of the House of Commons— 
reports of commissions and committees, medical 
and sanitary reports—all of which, I fear, point to 
the same conclusion, though the details are often of 
such a nature that it is not possible to present them 
to the public. And if the class whose condition is 
described in the above extracts. are infinitely 
1 in 3 to the ny of their country- 
men, then the m state land s 
lamentable indeed. 2 * 
“Your correspondent objects to my taking the 
passing of the Contagious Diseases Acts as an 
of the immorality of the army. 
Well, the last authority on that subject is the com- 
mission on those Acts which reported last year. 
These are the words of the commission. After 


piating that the Acts were framed mainly for the 


In some in- 
rtion is even — — than this. Indeed 


h urpose of guarding the men of the army and navy 


rom contagion,’ the report proceeds: 

„They are defended on the ground that camps, gar- 
risons, and seaports are ially the resorts of the 
prostitute class, and that the restraints imposed by the 
conditions of naval and military service lead to con- 
sequences which, if they cannot be averted, may, at 
least, allow of mitigation. 

V our correspondent takes exception to the phrase 
‘laborious idleness,’ which I apply to the of a 
soldier. I explain and justify my meaning by the 
following extract from the evidence of Colonel the 
Hon. James Lindsay, before a royal commission on 
the army, which sat a few years ago: 

„Perhaps no living individual suffers more than he 
— soldier) from ennat. He has no employment save 

is drill and his duties. They are of a most monotonous 
and uninteresting description, so much so that you 
cannot increase them. In consequence of the nature 
of his position, the soldier has necessarily a t deal 
of idle time on his hands, and, of course, if he is idle, 
it naturally leads him to mischief. 
I have no pleasure in writing these things, nor 
should I have referred to them in the House of 
Commons, but for the strong conviction I had that 
Mr. Cardwell's measure was calculated to extend a 
system which, I believe, is —e pernicious 
influence on the national morality. But if a great 
evil really exists among us, what will it avail to 
try and cover it over by vague and passionate out- 
bursts of professional pride and indignation ? 

„No one would rejoice more sincerely than I 
shouldif the allegation of yourco ndentastothe 
exemplary morality of the army could be made good. 
But I must take leave to say that in face of the 
abounding evidence we have, which seems, at any 
rate, to lead to another conclusion, something more 
is required to convince the public than mere ipse 
dizit asseverations, in however imperious or con- 
temptuous a tone they may be made. 

„Lord Rokeby recommends me to study the 
monthly returns of iments, and to seek the 
opinions of military chaplains. But if I am rightly 
informed, the monthly returns have princi- 
pally to convictions for drunkenness, leaving other 
points of conduct wholly untouched. I should 
receive with every respect the testimony of military 
chaplains, but I may be itted to doubt how 
far they are cognisant of the individual life of 
soldiers. 


„Jam, Sir, yours “5 mp ~ 


THE ATTEMPT ON THE KING OF 
SPAIN’S LIFE. 


An occasional co ndent of the Times at 
Madrid gives some details of the attempt to assassi- 
pete the King sav fess of 5 in, on Thursday 
night. The was to leave at five a.m. on Fri 
on his visit to the Northern Provinces. While 
Maj went this tour the Queen and the two 
royal children were to have gone to the Escorial or 
La Granja. Thursday, therefore, was their last 
day together before a separation of at least a month. 


They had arranged to attend an open-air concert in 
the 7 of the Buen Retiro, the favourite resort 
of Madrid society in the cool eveni which suc- 
ceed the pitiless of the day at this season. In 


the afternoon secret information was conveyed to 
Senor Mata, the Civil Governor, that the night 
would not pass over without an attempt on the life 
of His Majesty. The King was informed of it, but 
he either refused to give it credence or did not de- 
sire toalarm the mind of the Queen, for he not only 
rode out alone in the afternoon on horseback, but 
made no change in his intention to go to the night 
concert. The Civil Governor redoubled all 
usual precautions. He ca the whole way from 
the p to the gardens to be covered, as it were, 
with armed police, many of them in plain clothes, 
and he had all the usually frequented haunts of the 
‘conspirator class” of Madrid closely watched. 
What followed is thus described: 


According to their custom, their Majesties left the 
Palace a little before ten in an open They sat 
at the back, with General Burgos on the t seat, as 
military aide-de camp. Three other aides-de-camp rode 
behind in a second open carriage, but there were no 
— * or * of any — 2 Their Majesties left 

e gardens in the same o about a 
twelve —_ t). The streets were 1 
for all Madrid at Re keeps indoors by day and is 
out by night. A little before twelve some fourteen or 
sixteen ill-looking fellows were seen to emerge from a 
tavern in the Plaza Mayor and proceed to the Calle 
Arenal, where they divided themselves into groups uf 
three or four, and stationed themselves at various points 
on both sides of the street. Some stood at the end 
nearest to the Plaza Oriente, others at the corner of the 
Plaza de Prim, the Calle de Hil and the Costanillo 
de los Angeles. One man, it is said, stood in the door 
way of the Church of San Gires, while another placed 
himself as a sort of sentinel at the point where the Calle 
Arenal opens into the Puerta del Sol. The various 
knots of police approached these men, but almost at the 
same moment the royal carriage, with its red-liveried 
coachman and lacquey, drove rapidly from the Retiro 

nike the carriage passed the Minletry'of Pinanee 

A o carri e Mi 
it was met by that of the Civil Governor, Gener Mata, 
and his secre , Senor Castellanos, who were on their 
way to the Retiro, after taking their last dispositions 
with the view of escorting their Majesties from the 
gardens. As soon as they saw the 2 
they turned theirs round and followed it. n 
ussing the Café de Levante, close to the Calle de 
ileros, shots were rapidly fired from both sides of the 
Calle Arenal once. Quick as lightning, General Burgos 
who is a very tall and powerful man, rose and leaned 


* 


over the King and the Queen, who sat opposite to him 
s> as to protect them completely. King 
erect, in token that he was unhurt. At the instant 
more shots were fired from other parts of street 
some by the other assassins and the rest by the armed 
police. Ip fact, a species of battle seems to have been 
going on all down the Calle Arenal as the royal carriage 
from the obstruction of an empty cab which was 
placed before it (some say designediy), drove rapi 
towards the palace. On entering the courtyard ote 
eposived @ ball tn the chen, “ia te teaaeie totee 
received a in the o nt e 
the police and the assassins one of the latter bees — 
on the spot and another gravely wounded. Three 
more were captured, one of whom ap to be the 
keeper of the tavern in the Plaza Mayor, already re- 
ferred to. The body of the one shot was conve to 
the General Hospital. He seems to be a man of some 
forty-five to fifty years of age, but he has not been re- 
cognised as yet. 

The writer adds that the moment the royal pair 
reached the Palace the Queen retired to her apart- 
ments, showing a coolness and serenity unusual to 
her sex on such a trying occasion. She exclaimed 
to General Rossells, Thanks to God, we are here!“? 
and to another, who expressed horror that such 
things could be done in hidalgio Spain, she coolly 
Ir as if to lessen the pain he as a Spaniard 
felt at the atrocity, ‘‘ Assassins are to be found in 
all countries. The King remained to a late hour, 
recounting the details of the event, and receiving 
the congratulations of the thousands who flocked to 
the P The Council of Ministers assembled 
and sat till four a.m. The King objected to postpone 
his journey more than a day. He remarked that if 
he went on Friday morning it would look like flight, 
and if he did not go on following morning it 
would look like fear. About nine a.m. Majesty 
went out on foot, as he said, to see the marks of 
the balls, and the correspondent says it is im- 
possible to convey any idea of the enthusiasm with 
which he was received. The shouts of “ Vive el 

1” were loud and long. 
ter telegrams state that the sympathy expressed 
towards the King and Queen by the people of 
Madrid has been of a most remarkable Pc sy 
On Friday afternoon their Majesties drove out with 
the Crown Prince, and were followed an im- 


mense throng of people cheering incessantly. The 
crowd, it is Stated, | to over 5,000 b 
125 the Palace. (Kies a 


i 


* 
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not a Republican attempt. 
At Rome there has 


that Dr. Livi e Dr. Kirk with remiss- 


ness in f orward supplies, and with having 
enjoined men who conveyed su plies not to take 
ger vice under him, nor remain with im. These 


are grave charges, says the Bombay Gazette, and 
will no doubt give rise = much 1 : the 
hardships which the explorer has undergone 
in his Resins to — knowledge of Central 
Africa have secured the lively sympathy of the 
whole civilised world, and the view of the | 
and broken-down traveller being crippled for w 
of help from me woe bes bone oe with 
wa e the m raisewortby ex 
Fabel. wht be sufficient to cause 8 general 
for an inquiry into the trath of the stat 
publicly put forward.” It seems Mr. * 
has suffered severely from the hardships of 
uarch. He returned to Zanzibar so emaciated 
When he left for the 
and he came back 


that no one knew him. 
interior he ighed 178lbs., 


weighing only 1201bs, 
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riests mentioned by Mr. Justice h; 
although Mr. Butt has given notice of his in- 
tention to persevere with his motion of censure 
udge, there will now be great difficulty, 

0 debate. 


prevent a 
session, and relieve the Government from 


e Arenal fired at the royal 
their Majesties were unhurt, 
t coolness. One of the 
ot on the spot, and two others 
the Government, it is said, have 
the threads of the 


of | be 


tly heightened when the King went next 
y on foot to examine the locality. This 


strong reaction in favour of their t King 
is shared by all classes of 8 17. 
of the most dissatisfied have ed 


to give in 
their adhesion to his dynasty. His Majesty 
has gone on the jected northern tour, an 
received the most ial of welcomes from the 
inhabitants of Santander, Valladolid, and 
Burgos, His would-be assassins have done 
more than all the statesmen of Madrid could 
have done to stre en the throne of the 
Italian prince in Spain. 

The great French loan of one hundred and 
twenty millions sterling—the largest ever heard 
of in financial annals—will be issued in a few 
days at 84f. 50c., the minimum subscription 
being five. francs. It is expected to be sub- 
scribed for three times over by the thrifty 
pore of 42 ene be so I 

ve the way for a speedy payment of the 
2 German indemnity. As we expected, 
President Thiers has chosen this moment to 


d was that he should 
had made ite rele ‘ — 4 

every i uction in expendi- 
ture, and — © 9 see, who differed from him 
of being actuated by political motives, and 
wound up by sayi 


asserted 


dobt, — 


free-trade meant ruin to 
France. While the Right remained silent, the 
Left applauded the President. The former to 


duties in order to 


pay off the war 
declared that 


some t shrank from actively expressing its 
opinions, and on Saturday the Assembly by a 
majority of 98 (346 to 248) decided to go into 
commi on the bill taxing raw materials. 
M. Thiers has triumphed by aid of the Left, 
and his . r virtually given up the 
conflict. a few days the Assembly will 
adjourn till November, and the President will 
be able to enjoy at least three months free from 


legislative criticism. 

The Pope has so far abandoned a saci 
attitude as to have recommended hi ts 
in 1 Bong nad in the munici election. 
This ro the Liberal from its 

and notwithstanding the strenuous 
the „the Ultramontane candi- 


hardly any success any- 

the Papal — 7 
has abandoned its old ground, thus embarrass- 
ing the Vatican in its future action upon foreign 
Powers, and depriving it of a strong argument. 

It is not quite easy to understand why the 
correspondents of our dailies at Geneva should 
send newsless te nt 
items as that the whole —— take 
their meals in society, and do not mix in society, 
and that minute precautionary measures have 
been taken with regard to the hotel servants.” 
The arbitrators have a right, especially durin 
this hot weather, to ample time, and the Briti 
— r their award. 

o one W rigorous 
is observed, 4 assert that the ama 
the Florida—the only vessel of the class armed 
in British waters—is being first considered ; 
while this morning’s news is that ‘‘ some unfore- 
seen difficulty” necessitated an adjourn- 
ment of the Court. 

The le between General Grant and Mr. 
Horace Greeley for the Presidency threatens to 
very close, as the South rallies heartily to 
the latter. The well-infurmed corres 2 
of the Daily News, while indicating that Mr. 
Greeley’s ces are brightening, adds :— 
„From 4. of the South there comes a 
demand for fellowship, and a rea waken- 
ing of the dormant spirit of patriotism; and 
that the Southern people are sincere in their 

rofessions of loyalty is evident enough, I 
ink, from their readiness to vote for 
one who has been for a quarter of a century the 
chief object of hatred to all disunionists. t- 
ever the result of the next election, the coalition 
just cemented at Baltimore seems to mark a 
new era in American politics, and sectionalism 
disappears for the first time in the history of 
the country.” 


or such im 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


ALL classes of the English people have long 
been as to the — and necessi 


of gqnitary reform. The evils, both physi 


and moral, which have arisen from the pestilent 
social conditions by which we are furrounded 
are so well known that further discussion of 
that part of the subject is wholly unn , 
As a recent speaker in the House of Commons 
remarked, the number of medical reports which 
illustrate the sanitary condition of the nation 
may be counted by cartloads. e do not 
from lack of information; the real diffi- 
culty is that things have got into so intolerable 
a muddle, and there are so many rival and conflict - 
ing interests to be reconciled, that the applica- 
tion of an effectual remedy becomes next to 
impossible. Therefore great consideration is 
due to Mr. Stansfeld for the manner in which 
he has dealt with the Public Health Bill. To 
have attempted to carry a complete measure in 
the closing weeks of an overburthened session 
would have been to court ignominious failure. 
It follows that Mr. Stansfeld, in taking a more 
modest course, subordinated personal feeling 
to the public interest, It was moreover an act 
of true co , because the mutilation of the 
bill naturally brought down upon him a storm 
of hostile criticism. Although we are told 
that Asiatic cholera is again advancing with 
rapid strides from the Hast to the West, and 
that the prolongation of the hot weather 
through the coming autumn may invite the 
deadly pestilence to reap a harvest in our 
midst, yet more than one passionate Tory 
squire called upon Mr. Stansfeld to abandon 
his bill altogether. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
came Pose rescue — — = Vy ex- 
willingness to acce 0 as a 
simple instalment of the more comprehensive 
measure which is imperatively demanded. 

This is indeed the only clear and logical view 
to take of the matter. Parliament is afflicted 
with such a plethora of business, and so much 
of its time is frittered away in vapid talk, that 
it is only able ee shreds and patches ; 
but even this surely is better than not legis- 
lating at all. The main principles of the bill 
will commend themselves to public support. 
One great difficulty in the way of adequate 
sanitary improvement has hitherto been the 
great expense of such undertakings. The 
obtaining of the necessary powers has been a 
costly p ing, and money could never be 
borrowed at a.less rate than five per cent. But 
Mr. Stansfeld’s bill enables local bodies 
on the recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to borrow money from the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners at three and a 
half per cent. Terms so advantageous and 


ought surely to silence those rdl 
2 idea of economy is that of blind 
resistance to every species of expenditure. At 
all events, we feel assured that, when necessary, 
those who value the health and prosperity of 
the country will be strong enough to put into 
execution this provision of the bill. The mea- 
sure also provides that the appointment by the 
— authorities of — = cers of J — 
of sani inspectors compulsory ; an 

that while Government is to have a yoice 
in the appointment and dismissal of 
these officers, it shall contribute out of 
the national exchequer one-half of the 
amount of their ries. This was de- 


clared by some ers to be a step in the 
direction of 2 — but when the public 
funds are drawn upon, it is of course necessary 
that some check should be imposed upon the 
discretion of the local bodies in expending those 
funds. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, speaking on 
behalf of the city of 99 inst 
the interference of the Local Government Board 
with medical officers for whose salaries the local 
bodies were willing to be entirely responsible; 
but 1 — Stansfeld 14 eA mind at rest on this 
point by proposing that the powers objected to 
should on be granted in rod wt where ‘the local 
authority chose to accept Imperial funds. Until 
that new controlling body which Lord Robert 
Montagu calls an intermediary authority, and 
Mr. Tom wo a buffer,“ has been created, 
it is difficult to see how Imperial and local 
relations can be adjusted in any other way. 
We attach great importance to the compulsery 
appointment of medical officers of health, 
Instead of this being, as it ought to be, a work 
of supererogation, it is notorious that many of 
the most unhealthy places in the country have 
no medical officers at all; and such is the 
parsimony of some local bodies, that they prefer 
thrift with increased rates of mortality to a 
moderate expenditure although accompanied by 
a diminished death-roll. It is some consolation 
to know that henceforth persons of this objec- 
tionable type will be compelled nolens volens to 
rms the services of competent officers of 


How tentative Mr. Stansfeld’s bill is, was 
made apparent in recent debates by the re- 
peated expressions of opinion in favour of the 
establishment of county boards. Every day it 
is becoming more manifest that what is wanted 


ean eee rte — ate . 
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is the application of the principle of local 
ment in such a form as will relieve Par- 
Fament of many of those duties which it now 
unsatisfactorily discharges, and at the same 
time embrace a much wider area than at 
present. Mr. Stansfeld expressed his willing- 
ness to undertake the duty, and assuredly 
no minister was ever called upon to perform a 
more important or a more urgent public func- 
tion. o first step in this great reform is the 
consolidation of existing statutes. Mr. Henley 
ively remarked that the various acts of 
lament were all jumbled together; that 
there were conflicting statutes with conflicting 
powers, and that without some measure of con- 
solidation nothing could be done. Then again, 
as Sir Massey Lopes pointed out, any com- 
prehensive measure necessarily opens up the 
whole of the vast and debatable ground of local 
taxation; and although we do not agree with 
those who think that this latter question should 
have been first disposed of, yet obviously it is 
one which calls for legislation of a broad and 
statesmanlike character. Moreover, Lord 
Robert Montagu presented one aspect of the 
subject which shows the skill that is needed to 
give effect to any large scheme of sanitary 
reform. He pointed out that rivers were pol- 
luted through their whole length in conse- 
quence of there being a want of unity of action 
on the part of the several governing bodies. 
Even if one local authority prevented the in- 
troduction of impurities, there was no security 
that its next-door neighbours would not poison 
the stream. There is great force in Lord 
Robert’s suggestion that effective legislation can 
only be secured by the appointment of a board 
in which all the communities existing in the 
river basin will be represented. A further 
question raised by Mr. M‘Oullagh Torrens had 
reference to the expediency of providing for the 
rebuilding of workmen’s dwellings in cases 
where the work of demolition had taken place 
under the authority of an act of Parliament. 
Mr. Stansfeld virtually admitted that the re- 
building of workmen’s houses under such cir- 
cumstances might fairly form part of a complete 
scheme of legislation; but he pleaded the im- 
. of doing anything more than he had 
attem during the present session. Mr. 
8 eld has just passed the threshold of his 
t work; it remains to be seen whether in 
e next session of Parliament he will prove 
himself equal to the task of widening the foun- 
dations and rearing the superstructure. 


THE EDUCATION VOTE AND WHAT 
IS OBTAINED FOR IT. 


Last Friday Mr. Forster had to submit to 
the House of Commons the education estimate 
for the engying year. The right hon: gentle- 
man prefacéd his statement by the remark that 
it would be one simply of dull and figures ; 
but, in saying this, he did both himself and his 
figures great injustice. The Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education is 
seldom either dull or dry, and the figures he 
produced on Friday were not only lively but 
redolent of interest and meaning. 


Is it not interesting, for instance, to observe 
how the education vote has grown and is grow- 
dart 1 modest 9 a year, of some 

ears ago, now grown to more 

than a million and a baff sterling ; and we are 
told that this is nothing to what it will be. 
Some of the are enormous. There is 
the statement 3,330 applications for build- 
er for new schools have been received, 
and that the result, hitherto, is that 2, 400 new 
schools will receive 400, 000“., and provide for 
about 400, 000 children. year the expense 
of working the new Act was 29,809/.; this 
year if is estimated to be 41,0007. The 
number of children for whom grants were 
made last year was about 1,600,000, and the 
average cost of educating them was 12s. 2d. 
for day-scholars, and 9s. for night-scholars. 
Then, — fy Mr. Forster, ‘‘ although this is a 
bill, he believed it would very conside- 
rably increase, and that it would quickly in- 
orease.“ And we have no doubt that the right 
hon. gentleman is correct in this surmise. , 


The grounds for expecting an increase are 
patent. In the first place, a good deal of moral 
pressure is being exercised to induce parents to 
send their children to school, and in the second 
place, the compulsory principle is gradually 
coming into operation. The result, unques- 
tionably, will be that, in the course of time, the 
number of scholars will be considerably in- 
creased. Of course, if we are to have Govern- 
ment education at all, it is desirable that this 
should be the case. Nearly all the children 
now at public schools belong to the more 
vespectable of what are termed the lower 


classes, and would be found at school under any 
ordinary circumstances. No particular pressure 
is required either to get or keep them there, at 
least for a moderate length of time. ‘It is clear 
therefore that if the Government is to educate, 
and we are to pay for that education, it should 
look especially those who apparently would 
not be educated without Governmentaid. Fruit 
that will ripen in the sun does not want forcing 
its and greenhouses. These are wanted for 
it that will not ripen in the sun. There is 
to be a collection of all this, and the Govern- 
ment, that is to say, we ourselves, are to pay 
for its proper culture. The gamins of the streets, 
the waifs and strays of modern humanity, are 
to be put on a par with those who y ro- 
ceive help, and are to be turned out equally 
ood scholars and equally promising citizens. 
Mr. Forster says that the compulsory principle 
had been adopted for thirty-five per cent of the 
population, and there is therefore a prospect, 
more or less immediate, of thirty-five per cent. 
of the worst class of children receiving that kind 
of education that can be obtained in the State- 
uided schools. 

The important, and, indeed, the all-important 
question that occurs here, was unfortunately 
not alluded to by Mr. Forster. Perhaps he 
knew that he should obtain his vote of 
1,551,560/. without; and he certainly did obtain 
it. But, after all, the public should know what 
are the actual results of State-aided teaching. 
„Jou may take a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him drink,“ expresses so ili 
a truth that even the ancients saw it. So, also, 
you may send a child to school, but suppose 

ou do not make him learn? Suppose he 
earns next to nothing, is it worth while, is it 
altogether fair, that other people should pay, 
pay andsomely, and be compelled to pay, for 
his learning next to nothing’ Take what some 
might suppose to be an extreme case. There 
is a country, say, where 500,000 children re- 
ceive their education at the expense of the 
State, and where more than a million and a 
half sterling is raised by general taxation in 
in order to giye them that education. Out of 
that number some 1,331,000 are in average 
attendance, and these are taught by an army of 
13,195 certified and State-paid teachers. In 
that country, and out of that number, only 
211,381 children a simple examination 
in reading; only 224,123 children passed an 
examination in writing; and only 198,757 

assed an examination in arithmetic. Tes, 

ut it may be said, perhaps the examiners 
were too strict? Not at all. They work 
within prescribed limits and cannot yond. 
The standard of reading for those just men- 
tioned, who ee it, was, ‘‘One of the nar- 
ratives next in order to monosyllables 
in an elemen reading book used in 
the school.” That cannot be very difficult. 
The standard of writing is, ‘‘ Copy in manu- 
script a line of print, and write from 
dictation a few common words.” This is not 
very difficult. The standard of arithmetic is, 
„Simple addition and subtraction of numbers 
of not more than four figures, and the multi- 
oe agar and multiplication by six.” 

hat is not very difficult. peg y six? 
We never had the advantage of a Government 
education or of a patent certificated teacher, 
and yet we think we could have multiplied by 
even seven at somewhere about the average age 


of these privileged children. 
Now, the figures we have quoted are from the 
Report of the Committee of Council for 1871-72 


just delivered, and the terms of examina- 
tion are from the New Code. What does the 
reader think of them? Does he think, that, 
spending a million and a half a year, we get 
our money’s worth? Is it ible that things 
were much worse some thirty-five years ago 
when the State did not grant a 13 aid of 
public education? . We doubt it. e doubt, 
now, whether all those who are educated would 
not have been equally well educated, if a penny 
of the money of the State had not been spent 
upon them. 

Sir John Lubbock, last Friday, after the edu- 
cation vote had passed, moved a resolution in 
favour of encouraging the education of children 
in public schools on higher subjects, such as 
history, geography, K* economy, and extra 
subjects. Sir John Lubbock made a good 
speech in favour of such an education, but he 
failed to convince any one that the people should 
be taxed in order that such an education should 
be given. Theold Privy Council system broke 
down at this point, and payment for results 
was obliged to be substituted for it. When 
we find, as woe do, that these results are so 
meagre, surely, we need not attempt to do 
more? If scholars cannot learn the three 
Rs,” is it likely that they will learn 2222 
beyond? We are paying rather dear for our 
whistle as it is. y should we pay more and 


not get a better? 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Lonpon, July 22, 1872. 

Last Thursday night deserves special notice as 
being the night on which the House sat till half- 
past three o’clock in the morning, the latest hour 
reached this session. If my readers recollect the 
newspaper reports of the Parliamentary procedings 
of that evening, they will remember a brief para- 
graph at the end of the report of the debate on the 
Public Health Bill to the effect that the “ other 
orders of the day having been disposed of, the 
House adjourned.” That little sentence covers 
about an hour and a half of wrangling and frequent 
divisions, which took place when the reporters in 
despair had shut up shop and had gone home. No 
record exists of that hour and a half, save the 
official record of the divisions in the votes and 
proceedings of the House, and happily it was. not 
worth any record. Although the House was so 
much pressed for time, the time that was wasted 


during the evening was very considerable. For 


example, little Mr. Stacpoole renewed his question 
about a royal residence in Ireland. Little Mr. 
Stacpoole is a mystery. Have my readers ever 
marked the idle desultory way in which barndoor 
fowls transact the business of life, moving hither 
and hither about the yard, in zigzag aimlessness, 
never knowing apparently at any one moment 
what they intend to do in the next moment. So 
little Mr. Stacpoole flits about the House, now in 
the lobby, now in the library, now at the door—an 
existence with no object, determined perhaps by 
the currents of air or by atmospheric electricity. He 
has one idea, though, in his head, that the Queen 
should live in Ireland, and never since I have 
known him has he had any other idea. Three or 
four times during the session he expresses this idea 
on the notice paper, always in the same terms. On 
Thursday he reverted to it once more, and the 
moment he rose the House greeted him with 
irreverent laughter. Hitherto Mr, Gladstone has 
been tolerant to him, and has smiled at his weak- 
ness; but this last time the Premier was short 
and abrupt, thinking, perhaps, that the joke 
had been carried too far. He had no commani- 
cation, he said, to make upon the subject. Nobody 
can complain of Mr. Gladstone’s irritability on such 
a matter, and yet little Mr. Stacpoole is surely to 
be pitied. Can anything be more lamentable than 
the condition of a man to whom this vast universe 
is nothing except in so far as it reflects the neces. 
sity of a royal residence, &c.? 

A variety of indifferent matters occupied the 
attention of the House after Mr. Stacpoole 
was cleared out of the way, but none of them 
attracted any attention until the eruption of 
Sir Thomas Bateson took place. It is strictly 
correct, it may be observed in passing, to speak of 
him in this way, and to chronicle anything he says 
in the language which would be applied—we will 
not say to Vesuvius, but rather to the mud-geysers 
of Iceland. He is nominally member for Devizes, 
but is really member for the most rabid portion of 
the Orange party. He was a Tory Lord of the 
Treasury, but has not been so in the later Tory 
administrations, for reasons which those who heard 
him on Thursday were easily able to discover. He 
wanted to know whether Lord Granard had 
resigned or was about to resign the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Leitrim, and his inquiry was so bullying 
and offensive in its tone that Mr. Gladstone 
naturally put on his meekest manner, and regretting 
that he had no information on the subject, promised 
to make inquiry and communicate the result early 
in the following week. But Sir Thomas burst out 
again at a higher temperature even than before, and 
assured the Premier that if his answer was not 
satisfactory, he should ask him whether it was the 
intention of thé Government to remove that 
noésorious disturber of law and order.” This brought 
down a volley of exclamations from both sides of 
the House, which were mainly intended to express 
the belief of the House that there were other 
notorious disturbers of law and order besides Lord 
Granard. Tender inquiries were made, mostly by the 
Conservatives, about the bills which still remained 
on hand. Sir Selwin-Ibbetson was specially anxious 
about the Licensing Bill. He declared that if the 
Government would not resume the consideration of 
this bill before the 28th July, he should move its 
rejection on the ground that it would be impossible 
satisfactorily to consider it at that period of the 
session. Sir Selwin-Ibbetson’s resolution appeared 
to have been taken on the spur of the moment, 
judging from the passion which he displayed ; but 
he was heartily approved by his friends near him, 
and in fact by all the Conservative members below 
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place open for another twelvemonth. 
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touch the subject in this column. 


r 
MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan. ) 


rer. 
+ way be interesting to your readers to see the 
following account of St. Tammany, which I quote 
from an American writer :— 
of St. Tammany, the patron saint of the 
tical society of New York, known familiar! 
mmany Hall, is a curious one. This 
was to the Indians of this country, what 
Middle Ages, 


ter John was to the theologians of the 


gw seemed to see a chance of keep- | 
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Confucius is to the e, or the Prophet to the 

x He represented the i of valour, prowess, 

. and virttie, and tradition . him 8 be 
of supernatural powers. origin 

celebrated chieftain is involved in doubt. He is known 


the banks of the Delaware. Another 
vere the site of Princetown 
walls he id now —— to lie 


he is represented to have 


home 
places 


N 
* 


y spread throu 
Tammany and his natal day were both adopted. Forts 
ee —— 2 an 
oommem troops, un 
foro war of 181 LI. . Beene. 
the festival to be abolished, as 
tending to debauchery ry te soldiers. Represent- 
ing the idea of Liberty, St. many gave his name to 
civilian societiés in many localities, especially in Penn- 


42 The present Tammany of 
ork is the last remaining memento of the : 

In Mecklenburg county, Virginia, there is a 
small village which rejoices in the name of St. 
Tammany,” so named in honour of the redskin 
saint. 


the success of the Democratic party. The Honour- 
able A. G. Johnson, editor of the Troy Whig, thus 
describes its system of corruption :— 


I. 


ih 


1 


wondered 


submissiveness of the Democracy 
dark -lantern . We have seen, 


cane „ ite 
of all city and State officers its 


8 
of its political enemies. But 
finds the way to crush out, or buy off, 
Democrats. Fernando Wood, and bis 
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r ypus, spiracles 
the whole city, from which it draws its sustenance, 
in the shape of all its offices. 


Tammany Hall has been celebrated in the political 
squibs of the day for more than half a century. In 
1825 the voters of the Tenth Ward of New York 
City were thus addressed in some political 
verses :— 


Sense, reason or temper—they laugh at it all ; 

For sense is nonsense when it makes Clin 

And reason is treason in Tammany Hall. 
So I mean (though I fear I shall tarn into some a 
Strange, obstinate, old-headed kind of an elf), 
To strike my old ten, in the Fourth and become a 

Tenth Ward independent elector myself. 

Halleck, in his Fanny, alludes to the Tam- 
many Ring of former days :— 

And the next meeting found him at the Hall: 

There he was welcomed by i 
And met the warm and friendly grasp of all 

ee take, like watchmen, . ere their nightly stand. 

, a8 in a boxing match, procuring, 

To bet on Clinton, Tompkins or Van * 

Halleck also gatirised the bibulous propensities 
of the followers of Tammany in some verses 
written in parody of Tom Moore’s ‘ Bower of 
Bendemeer.” | 

Mr. Johnson, who is one of the most bitter oppo- 
nents of the Tammany Society, remarks :— 

The Tammany Hall of Halleck's satire and raillery is 
now the printing office of the Sun. But the society is 
strooger now than in his times. It 1867—April 23—the 
Legislature amended the old charter and gave the cor- 
poration the right to own, hold, sell and transfer real 
and personal estate yielding 50, 600 dollars a year. 


ton, 


| power for mischief by authorising an increase of its cor- 
rate property, the Legislature — 4 to have repealed 
he charter. It is not a charitable society. R is Aa 
political machine. It is a dangerous secret conclave of 
en It is unjust to the whole ple of the 
tate to permit any party to have the 1 of a 
corporate existence on the false and hypocritical pre. 
tence of benevolence. 88 organisations, actin 
in secret, and having political objects in view, are bad 
and dangerous: but to grant corporate powers to a 


political is to set up a power to rule the State. 
And how oe hea having * power, in all but the 
name, is Tammany Hall, in the city of New York ! 


My friend Jobnson handed me these comments 
on Tammany before the fall of Grand Sachem 
W. M. Tweed, but he informs me that he is “ of 
the same opinion still.” In Mr. Johnson’s view 
Tammany is scotched but not killed, and ere long 
its power and influence for evil will be as great as 
ever. One can understand how there should exist 
secret societies for Masonic and other similar pur- 
poses; but how American citizens can permit to 
exist such a shameful secret conspiracy against the 
public as the Tammany Society passes all compre. 
hension. If Brother Jonathan does not utterly 
destroy Tammany, the poisonous influence of Tam- 
many will make free government in America a 
byeword and reproach, for, unfortunately, Tam- 
many’s power for evil extends far beyond New 
York city. 


THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
The last of the course of lectures omc I 


the Christian Evidence Society at St. George’s H 
ham-place, was delivered yesterday afternoon 


by the Rev. H Allon, D.D., his subject ae | 
The ent for the Supernatural Character o 
Christi from its Existence and Achievements.” 


The Bi of London occupied the chair. Owing 
probably the very sultry weather, the attendance 
was ra small. 


The Channa said he could not preside on that 
occasion without offering an apology to the society 
for that being his first attendance there—the reason, 
which he trusted would be thought sufficient, being 
that the current of business in the diocese of on 
about this time was so excessively strong that he had 
not been able to get an hour to spend in so bles 
manner. That did not imply any want of interest 
in the objects of the society, for he was one of ite 
originators, and therefore watched over it with 
paternal interest, and re in the progress 
which it had made. It at least, taken its 

as one of the religious institutions for the 
ightenment of the people of The lec- 
tures delivered in that were but a portion of the 
society’s work. Their lecturers at the East-end of 
London met face to face the advucates of infidelity, 
and showed that Christianity could be defended, 
and that it was not an effete system passing away. 
The — of these 5 ane — 
with respectful attention by the working classes. 
Although the lectures delivered in that hall had 
que iay ded, owing no doubt to the incon- 
enient hour at which they were held, they had 
recei that attention which their power and 
the ty of their style well deserved. He 
mentioned that the lectures of last year had alread 
— prone four editions. Whether they h 
any of those who had been beguiled into 
infidelity he did not know, but he did know that 
they had been a means of removing from some 
Christian minds doubts which had weakened their 
faith, and disturbed that happy trust which should 
be the Christian’s possession. The only weak point 
had been the deficiency of funds, which could not 
be wondered at when there were so many institu- 
tions for the relief of bodily infirmities 8 
support. But he was happy to announce that tha 

i mage was nearly removed. Sir E. Jedrell, the 
donor of 1,000i. now offered another 1,000/. on 
condition that a similar sum should be raised by 
J — ay — which he (the chairman) had no doubt 
would be done. He could not regret his attendance 
at that last lecture, as it gave him the opportunity 
of meeting with one whom it was a pleasure to meet 
and c- with. He felt it was a logs to the 
Church d that Dr. Allon was not a mem- 
ber of it. He (the right rey. prelate) had always 
longed for unity, but he did not call the points on 
which the Churches differed unimportant, nor did 
he with those who thought that the Founder 
of Christianity intended that there should be these 

but that He intended that all should 
be one as He and the Father are one. He lodked 
wpm phe dow when a oy ge oe, 
of truth, now shining throug e lens, 
blended into one pure whiteness. The points on 
‘which they were far more than those in 
which they differed. That society was based origi- 
nally on a foundation on which all could combine— 
that all who believed in Christ might be united to 
war against infidelity, and he believed it had done 
something to further that object. (Hear, hear.) 
The bishop then proceeded to call upon Dr. Allon 
to deliver his lecture. 


The LecrurER commenced by asserting the legiti- 
macy and supremacy of the moral argument and 
the spiritual incompetency of men who could not 
appreciate it. In every department of life this 
criterion was held to be valid. To the poetic soul 


Instead of amending its charter and giving it greater 


the only necessary, the only possible, test of poetic 
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beauty was itself. So to the spiritual soul, the 
supreme evidence of spiritual truth was its own 
inherent character. 

This evidence of spiritual experionce and fitness is, 
for thousands, their only and sufficient evidence of 
Christianity, Ia the spiritual teachings of Christ, in 
the spiritual life and blessings which as the Redeemer 
of men He practically gives, they find all that they re- 
ligiously need or desire—the sense of the forgiveness of 
sins—the goat pet of a new and holy life—practical 
rest in the moral and providential order of —beati- 
tude and joy in communion with God, and perfect 
satisfaction for all their instincts and hopes in the pro- 
mise of immortal life. If these be delusions, they are 
wonderfully full of practical fitness and power. ey 
cannot demonstrate to others their absolute truth ; 
they can only attest their own wonderful transforma- 
tion by them, and satisfaction in them. They cannot 
prove their beliefs, but they can die for them. This is 
the supreme prerogative of religious faith: no intelleo- 
tual arguments can prevail over indubitable expe- 
riences. 

You may demonstrate to a man what a philosophic 
imagination it is to believe in a personal God—what an 
un ic delusion it is to put faith in Christ —what a 
scientific absurdity it is to offer prayer, what a gratui- 
tous expectation it isto dream of a life after this, He 
may be utterly unable to reply to your arguments, but 
he neutralises them all by his own conscious expe- 
rience, He knows and feels that there is a God who 
forgives sin, and hears prayer, and gives holy inspirations 
to his soul, and holds spiritual fellowship with him. If 
these be not, if God be but a philosophical necessity, if 
man be buta highly . materialism, if religious 
intercourse with God be a natural impossibility, if im- 
mortal life be a delusion, then man is the greatest 
solecism in nature, his nature the greatest failure, his 
consciousness and experience the greatest delusion. 


So long as the religious nature of man was what 
it was, and so long as the religion of Jesus Christ 
so wonderfully met and satisfied it, sceptical 
science had not- the ghost of a chance; the facts 
were too terribly against it. But the adherents of 
Christianity could also rest their case upon the 
demonstration of its historic and scientific truth. 


Its larity among the religious systems of the 
world was history entered into it as a vital 
element. Scarcely any constituent of Christianity 


was pure dogma. The incarnation and the resur- 
rection, the miraculous works and the death upon 
the cross, were much more than the ore of truth in 
a matrix of circumstance—they were essential his- 
toric facts, the significance and explanation of which 
was dogma, so that they could not disallow the facts 
without destroying the dogma. This subjected the 
Christian system to tests which were peculiarly 
searching. They were also ready to concede that if 
the Christian history be discredited, both the d 

and the moral authority were invalidated. i 
however, did not commit them to the verbal infalli- 
bility of the history, nor to speculative theories 
as to the degree of inspiration. For their present 
purpose they could submit the Bible to the verdict 
of ordinary historic, literary, and moral tests. 
Nay, they would concede that from the extraordi- 
nary character of its contents it demanded the 
severest and most conclusive historical demonstra- 
tion ; and, further, that the mere existence and 
prevalence of a religious system was not per se a 
sufficient demonstration of either its supernatural 
character or its truth. Some religious system 
other, men must have to enshrine their religious 
sentiment—the deepest and noblest of all the senti- 
ments which humanity entertained. Both Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Darwin had signally failed to prove that it 
was developed or derived. No scientific fiasco of 
our day was so complete as Mr. Darwin's recent 
theory of conscience. There was nothing so grand, 
so influential in the social life of man as his reli- 
gious sentiment. 


It is this religious sentiment which makes systems of 


religious thought and conduct im tive. It prompts, 
too, the religi ism which is so characteristic 
of men, and so obligatory upon them. For if men 


are deemed noble and worthy of praise when in obedience 
to their philanthropic sentiments they sacrifice them- 
selves for the of their country or of their fellow- 
men, to 2 commerce, to advance science, to 
liberate slaves, to reform prisons, much more when in 
obedience to their religious sentiment they sacrifice 
themselves to impart religious know , to develop 
religious life, to make men moral and holy, devout 
and spiritual. Of all the su cial cavils at Christian 
men, of all the blind passio wrongs done to human 
nature, surely that is the most ignorunt and insane 
which reprobates religious missions on the ground of 
their fanaticism. If, while obeying all other instincts 
of patriotism and thropy, men refuse to obey the 
instinct of religion, they are simply recreant to the 
noblest sentiments of humanity, and enthrone selfish- 
ness and meanness in the holy place of the soul. And 
if, in addition to the mere promptings of the religious 
sentiment, the religious system that men have received 
teaches them that not only the weal of the present life, 
but also that of the life 2 depends upon their 
religious character here, they must either minister to 
the religious life of their ellow-men, or abjure all 
generous and gracious feeling. 


A religious system might be false, but in each there 
was something true—a testimony to the depth and 
strength of the religious sentiment. The history of 
Buddheism, Mohammedanism, and Romanism. a 
uoted in illustration. But just in proportion to 
e truth of a religious system would be the power 
of its inspirations, the manner and the degree in 
which it will excite the religious sentiment that 
received it. The religious and moral contrast of 
nations as they now existed upon the face of the 
earth was a sufficient vindication of Christianity. 
How then, it might be asked, may the Christian 
believer know that his beliefs are true ? 


It is the essential function of reason to appraise oom 
parative evidence, and to know that it is not superstition 
nor savagery. Philosophers differ among themselves 
on mere obscure or subordinate matters, there is a con- 
sension of opinion which makes them conscious of a truer 
general system than those of their predecessors. Truth 
is its own light, and the light of everything that comes 
within its sphere. So it is in the moral or religious 
domain, men know when they bave attained to the 
highest truth—it commends itself to their reason, 
meets and satisfies their highest intelligence, their 
noblest aspirations. It tells them all that ever 
they did.” In the conscious presence of the truest 
lights, and exercise of the highest intellectual 
faculties and religious feelings, they judge the compa- 
rative claims of Paganism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
philosophical scepticism, and Christianity. In the light 
of religious consciousness, and according to the highest 
tests of human reason, we know that in the Christian 
revelation we have the truth of God. Weare as certain 
of spiritual truth in the moral and religious domain, 
as the man of science is of physical truth in the mate- 
rial domain. It is, we venture to say, neither igno- 
rance nor arrogance that affirms the falsehood of other 
religious systems, and the truth of Christianity. It is 
the necessary conclusion of enlightened reason, else 
reason itself were an absurdity. 

In the nature of things no proof of Christianity 
could have the exactness of mathematical or 
scientific demonstration, but their claim was that 
the moral truths of Christianity should be subjected 
to the ordinary tests of moral science, and judg- 
ment given on the grounds of ordinary historic and 
moral probability. The lecturer then proceeded to 
consider the antecedent history of Christianity, its 
gradus unfolding in successive dispensations till 
esus Christ perfected the whole. It might there- 
fore be said that if Christianity were an imposture 
or a delusion, it was so on a scale of vastness, and 
of varied and complicated harmony, which had no 
parallel in the history of human thought. What- 
ever the intrinsic meaning and evidential value of 
specific passages:—of the first promise of a 
eliverer to sinning man, of the _ intima- 
tions of a Messiah to the patriarchs, or to 
Moses—the fact was indubitable that the hope of a 
redeemer from sin did take possession of man in his 
early history in a way that the mere optimist of 
humanity, or mere dreams of a golden “ge were 
altogether inadequate to account for. e litera- 
ture of the Bible, on the very lowest computation, 
extended over a period of 1,500 years. Its theolo- 
gical, religious, and historic harmony present phe- 
nomena which were not only unique, but were in 
themselves a miracle, and on any other than the 
supernatural theory were utterly inexplicable. 
There might be differences as to the exact historic 
value of the Pentateuch—though it was hardly 
written later than a thousand years before Christ, 
which was a century older than Homer—but there 
were in it theological and moral characteristics 
which in its relation to the New Testament only 
the theory of the su tural could account for. 
The conception of in the Pentateuch was quite 
consistent with our nineteenth-century t ogy; 
and had nothing in common with contem 
heathen mythology. These specialities of the Penta- 
teuch were dwelt upon, and thus it was contended 
that they had an entire national history and 
economy, maintained for nearly 1,500 years; an 
exact symbolical prophecy of the Messianic work 


ore of our Lord as the New Testament writers ex- 


pounded it. Dr. Allon confessed himself too much 
of a rationalist to be able to accept the credulities 
of the rejectors of the supernatural in a case like 
this. Next he dwelt upon the series of predictions 
of the great religious teachers during the first half 
of the seven centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era as being ‘‘a fresh miracle of fortuitous 
coincidence ” if they did not relate to Christ. And 
these were men most varied in character, education, 
social position, intellectual gifts, and lite form, 
and yet perfectly homogencous in the great ideas of 
their prediction. 

Then, as if to make doubt impossible, an august per- 
sonage appears, whose character and teaching are de 
scribed and expounded by eleven different writers in the 
New ang vse Pong of them unlettered men, and 
writing biographies, bistories, treatises, letters, and 
visions, and a their representations are not only har- 
monious, but they correspond to these Old Testament 
predictions with such wonderful fitness and complete- 
ness that theologians, subjecting both to the most 
constant and crucial criticism, feel no serious difficul- 
ties of interpretation, no intractable facts or ideas, 
which they are compelled to eliminate from their har- 
mony. Here, then, restricting ourselves as before to 
broad and unchallenged features, is another and inde- 
pendent set of harmonies to be accounted for and ex- 
plained away, if the supernatural theory be rejected. 


Apply to these various harmonies the doctrine of 
probabilities, and it was difficult to estimate their 
cumulative power. They were independent lines 
of preparation, religious ideas, ritual institutions, 
prophetic utterances, any one of which would be 
remarkable, but which together were simply over- 
whelming. In the second place they had to account 
for the historic occurrence of Christianity. Though 
almost every detail of the Gospel history had been 
questioned, few had ventured to deny the existence 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The conception of the person of Christ and dogmatic 
and spiritual Christianity exist, and in some way or 
other both must be accounted for. I venture to affirm 
that no sceptical theory has yet been propounded for 
this purpose that does not involve difficulties of violent 
assumption and flagrant inconsistence, that if involved 
in the theory of faith would be ey regarded as 
absolute] fatal to it. If it be affirmed that Jesus 
never existed, it then becomes imperative to invent a 
plausible theory for the conception of His New Testa- 


ment character, and for the origin of Christianity. If 


— — 


it be admitted that He did exist, then all the theories 
of conscious imposture, of. unconscious delusion, of 
mythical development, which have been adventured to 
account for His portraiture, His system of gegen, one 
His 2 kingdom, have confessedly failed. o, 
like the theory of Strauss, have been abandoned by 
their own authors ; others, like the romance of Rénan 

have expired beneath the moral indignation of some and 
the inextinguishable laughter of others; frequently— 
as, for example, those of Strauss and Rénan— they have 
refuted one another. While the theory of faith in the 
Divine Christ has been maintained for eighteen centuries 
—and from the beginning has never lacked keen-witted 
and learned assailants—it would be difficult to mention 
a theory of denial that has survived the generation of 
its birth. Christianity indeed might well be contented 
to leave its vindication to its enemies, who, like equiva- 
lent quantities in an algebraic equation, neutralise each 


other. Such is their mutation and decay, that they 
„never continue in one stay.” They are all like the 
grass, and their 


lory like the flower of the ; but 
the word of the Tord endureth for ever W 
On the theory of Christian theologians, there was 
first a profound and perfect harmony between the 
supernatural incarnation of Christ, and the redeem- 
ing work which He came to accomplish ; and next 
a perfect and profound harmony between the 
dogmas of the Christian theory and the admitted 
necessities of our human consciousness. The sense 
of sin and the need for atonement were uni- 
versal, and were utterly anomalous and un- 
accountable on the theory that there was no God— 
or that man was the creature of mere circumstances 
—or but a development from an ascidian mollusc. 
That universal feeling only met its full recognition 
and remedy in the redeeming work of Christ. It 
was the same with the sorrows of human life, the 
mystery of which had been only ear gape | 
unfolded by Him who was its comforter 
helper; aud with death itself, which was 
— eful and triumphant by Christ who 
brought life and immortality. to light. He 
had himself, during the thirt ears of his 
ministerial life, stood by hun of death- 
beds. In the majority of instances, faith 
had triumphed over all fear of death, over the love 
of life—even the tenderest affections had been 
overpowered by its hopes and visions ; and he had 
never met the instance in which Christian faith 
was not sufficient to ＋ ect peace and 
comfort. Now it might be these feelings were 
delusions ; that there was no forgiveness of sins ; no 
new life of the spirit; no divine comforter for our 
sorrow ; no inspirer of hope in death—our human 
instincts, our religious consciousness none the less 
crave them; and if it be so, if Christ be not a real 
i dogmas of the New Testament be 
this astounding anomaly, that 


admitted 85 It Christianity 

ectly than all 

ep oom & were of all men most miserable, 

God had made all men in vain. 2 
Stat 


possessed the 
with the loftiest hopes that had bl humanity. 


Having touched u the subtle spiritual har- 
— of our Lord's. miracles, and the peculiar 


religious teaching of the Scriptures as further . 
ments in support of the Christian theory, Br. 
Allon went on to of the transcendent con- 
ception of the character of Christ Himself, which, 
if a creation of imaginative ius, had been justl 

described as the miracle of literature. It 
needed no vindication. The moral and religious 
instinct of the world had confessed it. Eighteen 
centuries of the keenest criticism had only exalted 
it to the very highest place of human on 
and iform verdict of friend and 
, “I find no fault in Him.“ Jesus 
Christ was the one perfect Man of the world’s 
history—the one of a world of sinners—so 
divine that the loftiest and purest did 2 to 
Him—so human that the most polluted and lost 
could w at His feet, and li children could 
smile in His arms while He blessed them. After 


101 beriati 
10 2 spoke of the objects of 


His mission— 


The kingdom that He cenceives is so yee be ng the 
purest church ever falls short of it; it is soca olio that 
it includes men of ev , and race and character, 
“every nation, and k , and people, and 0. 
And this conception originated among the mountains 
Galilee, in the mind a village ter, who knew 
little of the world—its books, its politics, its history, its 
phy, its races—who was brought up amid the 

notions and prejudices of the most illiterate and exclusive 
of ancient civilised people, and who was put to death at 
an when Socrates not yet become a sage. He 
put forth His conception, moreover, at the very beginning 
of His teaching. It did not shape itself gradually as 
His ht was instructed and stimulated by ex 
rience, first proclamation was of this spiritual, holy, 
and catholic — 74 of heaven. ‘There is no indication 
of either growth or modification. The very first word 
of this young carpenter of Nazareth was that He was 
the spiritual king of a spiritual and universal kingdom, 
the progress of which He declared should continue 
through all the world’s history ; the consummation of 
which should be the conversion and the service of the 
whole world. ’ 

And this He pur to achieve, first by Se 
all weapons but spiritual truth; next, by assailin 
the intolerance and fanaticism, all the sin and selfish - 
ness of men; and next, by the inherent attractiveness 
of the cross upon which He died. It was to be a king- 
dom of pure spiritual truth—a kingdom of the poor 
and sorrowful—of which the most saintly are the most 
princely. What are we to think of intellectual 
and moral grandeur of the nature on which such a 
conception originated? Upon any — it places 
its author trausoendently above all the statesmen, all 
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all the moralists that have appeared 


Lord never — these four brief — 
lously so artlessly rtra 
is this conception of Him Was 
conception that created the life, or the life that 
poy eres yh Had He never lived, could He 
Ser 
A . 0 ra 
conceive such a cha- 


disci ip of the 
mal of ens the 


l and its subsequent con- 
the northern nations, and then of 
les by Christian missionaries. 
a power that no form of human 

The proof of it was in every 
social circle, almost in every 
ths, no other books had pro- 
Read to a man Plato, 
Milton, or Bacon, they did not 
him the New Testament, he 
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stration was glass of 
beer or wine or the counter. 
It is true there 
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contained 
filled a there 
were vidently drink - 
ing tea ; but the 
were whom that day's 
demonstration They were 
reer 
on a . y nor 
in the matter. The amuse- 
ments was as varied earnest 
teetotaller could did inter- 
fere with The numbers 
last year. 
better, for 
and he 
conjure 


as long as her people 
same state, but the 
ore banded together 
were in this country, 
f religion of all de- 
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victory. 
cross. them say aye. 
and , were amatch for 
the world. i God bless old d 
and America l- and Dr. Cuyler concluded 
Te ee for himself and for America. 
The Rey. Mr. Chown, of Bradford, followed. He 
would take that m 

of 


abstinence on the 
A ey — humanity, if they had no higher 
ive. The er was the Rev. Newman ‘ 
whocontended that teetotaliem was not to be put in the 
SS N but that it was an aid to it. As he 
watched the Falls of Niagara, he had seen a rainbow 
resting on Canada and on America. They had many 


, pd Bishop Alexander's“ Leading Ideas of the Gospels.” 
* 


such rainbows binding 


| 


ether both England and 
America. Dr. Cuyler, with his warm heart and 
many-sided qualities, was one. Every true-hearted 
m that went from this country to America 
was another. He quite agreed with Dr. Cuyler’s 
sentiment. At the same time, he would a ime, 
land and America together, and then an we 

e 


be a glorious gain for the freedom, the peace, 
civilisation, and the 5 the er The 
other princi ing was done out of doors, 
Chere the Good Tenshiers had a large meeting, 
which, if we might judge by the cheers whic 
genes each er, Was & t success. As to 
e other amusements of the day, they were prin- 
cipally musical. The sight of the 5,000 children 
the country Bands of Hope in the orchestra was 
by itself alone worth a visit to the palace, and the 
way in which they went through their performances 
was very much to the credit of their leader, Mr. 
Frederic Smith. These Bands of Hope twice 
performed, and really on them was im 
the burden of the day; though the Poland- 
street Bellringers were a great attraction, 
and the athletic exercises of the boys of Green- 
wich Royal Hospital School (600 of whom 
belong to the Bands of Hope), attracted a nume- 
rous crowd out of doors. Then there were balloon 
racing, and the other resources of the Crystal 
Palace. Altogether, the people had enough for their 
money, and must have felt grateful to those who 
had organised the /éte, and so triumphantly carried 
it out. Of course there was the usual muster of 
little onés who had lost their friends, but who were 
kindly cared for by Mr. Rae in his temporary 
office. It is to be hoped they were speedily re- 
claimed. And thus the pleasures of the day passed 
off unalloyed; and if it did turn out a wet 
evening, friends were most of them under 
shelter; and even the thousands who had come by 


the road in erence to the rail, had more or less 
provided the weather ; and if they had not, 
and did get wet in consequence—well ! it only gave 


them another opportunity of exhibiting the strength 
their attachment to cold water in its every 
orm. 


THE EDUCATION ACT, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


At the weekly ing of the board on Wednes- 
8 


1,101. They deducted from 
those who might be said to 
which they had to deal, or 
— vided for, which left them 
found that in 
next twelve months there would 
y other school places for 
children, leaving a balance of 259,105 
which the country expected the London 
School Board to take care of. They 
address themselves to the ion of school 
—— epee by 6 vey tape to be 
cared for by those who came after them, and if they 
added the natural increase of ion that 
of 170,000, 
isi Mr. 


reer 

le 
725 

it 
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persons ted at the Thames Police-court 
on ange A the London School Board for not 
sending to school. Four other cases 
were adjourned for a month, and the defendants 
warned that if the children were not in the 
meantime sent to school, a penalty would be in- 
flicted. The fifth defendant, a man named 
Batchelor, said, ‘‘in a most boisterous and impu- 
dent manner,” chat his two girls were not under 
his control or care, and he was not going to pay for 
them. Mr. Gedge, the solicitor to the school 
board, held that that could not be offered as an 
excuse, for if parents said that, there would be an 
end of the matter. Mr. Lushington inflicted a fine 
of 5s. in the case of the eldest girl, aged twelve 
ears, and adjourned the case of the yo child 
or a month to see if the defendant sent it to 
school. 

Marpstons.—At the Maidstone borough police- 
court the local school board has been active of late 
in enforcing the provisions of the Education Act, 
several persons having been compelled to comply 


with the law. 
Epitome of Helws, 


The Queen will shortly leave Osborne for Balmoral, 
proceeding direct from the south coast to Scotland, 
as the drainage works at Windsor Castle have 
already been commenced. 

On Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales gave 
a ball at Marlborough House. The prince has gone 
— 3 Hall on a visit to the Duke of Suther- 

The prorogation of Parliament is not expected 
before the 11th of August. 

Prince Arthur has joined his division at Alder- 
shot as brigade major to Brigadier-General Parke, 
commanding the Ist Brigade in the forthcoming 
autumn manceuvres, 


: 


The rumour that Mr. Bright has been invited to 
accompany Mr. Gladstone to Ireland, or that he is 
likely to visit Ireland during the autumn, is contra- 
dicted. 

It is somewhat ostentatiously announced that the 
Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of Westminster 
have been elected members of the Reform Club. 

The report is again current that Prince Bismarck 
is intending to stay ‘‘a few months” at Torquay. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish will succeed Mr. 
Algernon West as private secretary to Mr. Glad. 
stone. Having a beat in Parliament, he will, of 
course, receive no salary, and some further arrange- 
ments will be made by which he will be enabled to 
attend to his Parliamentary duties. Lord F. Caven- 
dish is by marriage a connection of Mr. Gladstene’s, 
and was for some years private secretary to Lord 
Granville when he was President of the Council. 

Miss Faithfull is shortly to leave for America, 
having promised to lecture there on literary and 
social subjects. She will probably be absent for 
one year. 

Miss Rye has sailed from Liverpool for Canada 
in the steamer Caspian, having under her protection 
a number of children emigrants whom she is taking 
to the Home at Niagara. 

Baron Hughes, one of the judges of the Irish 
Court of chequer, died on Monday. It is 
expected that the Irish Attorney-General, Mr. 
Dowse, will be elevated to the vacancy on the 
bench, and that Mr. Palles, O. C., the present 
Solicitor-General, will succeed Mr. Dowse. 

On Saturday last the gates of Oxford Gaol were 
thrown open, and the public allowed to inspect the 
interior, there being no prisoners in confinement. 
A white flag was also hoisted over the building. 

The trial of Sub-Inspector Montgomery for the 
murder of the bank cashier at Newton Stewart 
terminated on Monday. The jury could not agree, 
and were discharged at midnight without a verdict, 
the prisoner being detained until next assizes. 

An elderly maiden lady named Hough, of High- 
shot House, Twickenham, sister of the Rev. Mr. 
Hough, the vicar of Ham, while taking a walk in 
her garden on Friday afternoon, was attacked by a 
swarm of bees, which settled on the top of her head 
and stung her so severely that she died before 
medical assistance arrived. The deceased took 
much interest in bee-keeping. , 

A letter received at Birmingham from Mr. — 1 t 
says he has no present intention of adopting such a 
ne Se See SO See beats stat 
session to take some, if not an — publio 
affairs. Although the state of his is variable, 
it has on the whole greatly improved. 

Mr. Jacob Bright presided over a meetin 
of the Central Committee of the National Societ y 

men’ 
ported in an 


th 
fot Women’s Su at which progress was re- 

encouraging tone, the Wa ROT 
were N and even usiastic— 
ladies taking a liberal share in the business. 

Coals are being imported into Great Grimsb 
Belgium for the use of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 

As a result of the recent strikes in the mini 
districts, the „ in Durham, York- 
shire, Leicester, and Derbyshire have again resolved 
to raise the price of coal and coke on and after the 
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Ist of August. 
On Thursday thé freedom of the City was pre- 
sented to the Burdett Coutts at a meeting 


of the Court of Common Council. The chamberlain, 
in making the tation, paid a warm tribute to 
the public-spirited generosity of the baroness, and 
spoke highly of the munificence of her gifts to the 

r of London. It was also incidentally mentioned 
that she was the first lady whose name had been 
inscribed upon the roll of iti 
sap og ob Ynys importance to th 

er y, dwelt u e i to the poor 
of the question of food supply, and . 
hope that public attention would be extensively 
drawn to the question. Her ladyship was loudly 
cheered on her arrival and 

It is stated that the members of almost every 
section of the inland revenue in London have, 
during the past few weeks, itioned the com- 
missioners to recommend the ury to increase 
their salaries, but in every case the clerks have met 
with an emphatic refusal. 

The wives of the Lancashire colliers are followi 
the lead of their northern sisters in agitating — 
the present price of meat. Gatherings have been 
held in the Wigan district, and resolutions passed 
to abstain from the use of beef and mutton until 
prices eh been reduced to sixpence or sevenpence 
a poun 

n respect to the crops, Land and Water says :— 
„Matters certainly look much better than they did 
three weeks ago, before the fine weather began, 
though we can hardly for even an average 
crop, certainly not for anything more.” 

n Saturday, a conference of de in connec- 
tion with the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union was held at the South Kensington Museum. 
The chair was taken by Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
M.P., and many subjects having a practical bear- 


ing upon the management and welfare of working 
men’s clubs were discussed. In the evening the 
annual meeting of the union was held in the Royal 
Albert Hall, Mr. Mundella, M. P., presiding. A 
satisfactory report was read, and its adoption was 
moved b Mer. T. Hughes, M.P., seconded by Sir 
John Pakington, M.P. Lord Lyttelton and Mr. 


Cowper-Temple, M.P., were amongst the other 
8 ers, 
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Titernture. 


— 
LIFE OF MR. BRASSEY.* 


Mr. Brassey's Life was well worth writing. 
The traditions of England in the matter of 
millionaires hardly encourage the idea of 
highest rectitude and of generous concern for 
the interests of others on their part. Yet Mr. 
Brassey's life has a special value precisely as 
showing that the making of money“ is not 
incompatible with these things—that, in short, 
for a man who must be largely dependent on 
others in the carrying out of great schemes, im- 

licit trustfulness an nerous allowances are 
all the most helpful agents. We have no 

ubt that Mr. Helps’s memoir will be like a 
revelation to many readers, who hitherto have 
identified the makers of great fortunes with 
the more selfish and calculating of human 
beings. So generally is this felt, though per- 
haps not so boldly expressed, that Mr. Helps 
is constantly verging on soelf-justificution for 
having undertaken te write the life of a man 
who was not a general, or a politician, or a 
famous author, or an eloquent divine, but only 
a plain railway contractor—indefatigable and 
hard-headed—and who had really no ambition 
to be known as anything else. 

This hits one of the prime characteristics of 
Mr. Brassey, and that indeed which did more 


than aught else to make him the successful | 


man he was. He was utterly without preten- 
sion. To be a t contractor for public 
worke, and. to do them efficiently, even though 
this should involve him in loss, was the great 
aim which he set before himself. He was 
often asked to stand for Parliament, but would 
not consent to do so; he was constantly being 
to, to interest himself in other matters, 
but he was never drawn away even for an 
interval from his proper work. In reply to one 
who had tried to induce him to go into a specu- 
lation in cotton, he wrote :— 
I have come to the conclusion that, if successful 
I might be tempted to go on to a large extent, and 
, in fact, become a large cotton speculator, which 
I have no desire to become. If, on the other hand, 
ey to make A we = is Wy tee aay tent sone 
anno 0 m m ma 
r nn 


Above all, it should be noted that Mr. 

y had no tendency to fall under the 

besetting sin of our country—the desire to be a 

“gentleman.” On this head we read in the 
memoir :— 

It requires a special education to be idle, or to 
‘employ the twenty-four hours in a rational way, without 
any particular calling or ocoupation. ‘To live the life 
= a tleman,’ he would fone must have been 


sy | up stock, 
which I would cause to be weighed every day, ascer- 
taining at the same time their daily cost, as against 
the ps me weight. I should then know when to 
sell, and again with another lot. 


It is certainly 1 to read of one who 
died worth millions, that he was very indifferent 
to the possession of money; and yet Mr. 
says this was the case :— 


His mind,” he continues, ‘‘ was always occupied in 


getting the work through that he had undertaken, and 
ere was a certain t carelessness about his own 


vate affairs which ves us a higher notion of 
er It was not connected 
with deficiency of financial ability. Mr. Brassey knew 

y a good investment from a bad one; but he 
never seemed to take the trouble to think abou’ invest- 
ments.” 

Mr. Brassey loved his work, and what is 
more, he loved the people that were associated 
with him in it. He was careful in his choice 
of coadjutors, and when he did fix his choice he 
trusted implicitly. And he was rarely, if ever, 
deceived. As his undertakings extended, he 
found it needfal to adopt a system of agents 
and sub-contractors—for he had works going 
on in Sweden, in India, and on the continent, 
and in Australia, at the same moment—and 
what is quite as surprising as his wonderful 
power of commanding a general view of vast 
undertakings, and leaving the management of 
details to others, is the nice consideration he 
always showed to those who were placed 
under - him. From his trusted agents down 
ta the humblest navvies in his employ all 

i him with respect and love, and were 
no 5 to make known a grievance, assured 
that he would view it fairly, and try to see 

t done. The memoir abounds with in- 
and even in this point of view would 

be valuable as a pattern for our large employers 
of labour: For it shows that a generous and 
broad-minded interest in those employed is 

* Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey, 1806-70, 
ARTHUR Heirs, (Bell and Daldy.) N * 


Helps 


after all the best way to get good labour. Thomas | 
Brassey was just, considerate, fair-minded, and 
ready to yield a point to his workers; and, 
unless the memoir distorts things ternbly 
without conceivable object, he was one of the 
best served men in England. 

Besides, he never sought small advantages 
over others, and never entered into litigations. 
He was his own lawyer, and always made the 
best settlement of any difficulty that could be 
made with reference to them. When an 
accident happened by the fall of some hea 
iron, he wrote thus to his t—“I thin 
„myself it is quite immaterial whether the 
piece of iron was thrown over or fell by 
„ accident, as affects our liability. If the iron 
caused the damage, and it fell from our scaf- 
folding, I take it we are liable; and I should 
“recommend the best settlement to be made 
„that can be without reference to lawyers.” 

His vie pp during his last illness, gave 
good proof of their attachment by going down, 
many of them, to his house near ings, and 
waiting for hours in the hall merely to see him 
pass out, or to get a grasp of his hand. We 
can well understand how they came to feel so 
towards their employer, from many anecdotes 
here given, of which this is one :— 

„A certainsub-contractor, R. M., who for many years 
had received kindn both from Mr. and Mrs. 
Brassey, had, under ill-advice, become unreasonable, 
and on various absurd pretences, made extraordinary 
demands for money. claims were of course set 
aside; but, much to Mr. Brassey's annoyance, he had 
recourse to litization. At every step he was defeated, and 
his claims declared to be groundless and absurd. And yet 
the very day after the final decision was given 5 
him, Mr. y said to one of hin agents, I am 
afraid, Milroy, that after all thie litigation, R. M. must 
be badly off; I wish you could get him a job. 

4 writer in Good Words, however, says very 
well :— 


In spite of his attachment to his workpeople, and 
his reluctance to part with any of them,—a t 
portion of his own work consisting in so ‘ — — 
that this might not be necessary, — his broad sense of 
justice yet led him to try, wherever he went abroad, to 
take advan of native labour, and to improve the 
labourer ; so that, in a certain sense, he was an educator 
as well as a worker. At first a few labourers were taken 
on and trained, till they could earn such wages as made 
them ‘regard the h contractors as angels’; then 
more and more were taken on, till finally some of the 
works on the continent were almost executed by native 
workers, The foreigners were thus made acquainted 
with new tools, and the method of using them ; they 
were taught 12 forms * — 1 — ol 

they were regularly, soon re- 
—— double, and even treble, what they had ever 
before earned, At first, for example, the Frenchman’s 
work wes found to be worth onfy two franes & day, 
while the labourer could earn four franos and a 
half. In time, however, the Frenchman's work became 
worth four A ; and y the French 
labourer, on French ground, the place of the 
English labourers, who were rted elsewhere. 
The same process was essentiully repeated in Italy, in 
Denmark, and several other countries where Mr. 
Brassey had contracts, The socio-oconomic value of 
Mr. Brassey's enterprises in this light cannot be over- 
estimated: he led the way in organising this form of 
labour ; and, in this t, has not only a claim to 
national, but to world-wide gratitude.” 


The one defect in Mr. Brassey’s character was 
his limitation of interests. ough he had 
determined to be a great contracter for public 
works, and to become t by dint of thorough- 
ness and honesty in the execution of his con- 
tracts, there was no need that he should have so 
systematically ‘‘ shied’ public matters. Ona 
successful man like him, the public, the nation, 
has surely some claim—the world has some 
claim. Yet Mr. B , while most liberal in 
private life, was not known to subscribe to 
great public objects. He kept himself very 
— * from all such thin far unwisely 
we But his charity one great virtue: 
it began at home, if it did not run to wide circles ; 
and in Sir Arthur Helps’s skilfully written 
memoir we are invited to study a character of 
1 decision, foresight, and forti- 
tude. s life has many lessons for English- 
men, and surely in such a case it is far more 

teful to dwell on those points wherein great 
essons lie for us all in the conduct of life. 


“THE LITTLE SANCTUARY.” * 


Dr. Raleigh is without doubt a remarkable 
preacher, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
analyse the elements that contribute to his 
success. He is not a great orator, nor is he a 


great thinker. His ial qualities, perhaps, 
may be compendiously summed up in a fine 
fancy, well kept in check by strong, kindly 


common sense. He has the meditative re 
the measured grace, which it has hitherto 
the fashion to associate more with English than 
with Scotch eloquence ; but he has some- 
toing of that reserve of ion which im- 
tone and colour, and diffuses it through 
he whole; while a certain watchful circum- 
spectness renders impossible anything approach- 


ing to rhetoric. Indeed, whilst there is 
throughout a touch of visible in the 
coustant tendency of the thought to throw itself 


into vivid contrasts and apposite 8 
Scotch caution is well seen in the balance whi 
obtains throughout. All the effect of studied 
felicity of phrase is thus obtained, whilst yet 
you are unable to lay the finger on any sepa- 
rate obtrusive term or turn of a sentence. And, 
notwithstanding all this, the whole drift is 
eminently practical; the er's aim is 
direct and explicit; but he wants to wor 
gently to his end, and to carry the suffrages of 
the varied parts of man’s nature along with 
him. It is this equable, sustained, ive 
music, if we may name it so, which so pleases 
men and women whose intellects have been 
kept pretty well on the strain through the week. 
It is pre-eminently the kind of preaching for a 
great city ; and the men who are able to supply 
it week by week are certainly doing a 

work. There is more need to soothe and draW 
forth the sentiments than to startle or to arousé 
the conscience moro call to bind up and com- 
pose the shattered energies than to excite and 
agitate. Now, Dr. leigh’s sermons are 
exactly of this type. He takes wide outlooks 
—things distant, thi near at hand, are 
impartially dealt with by him; but, in 


te of the drawbacks only too visible in 


troubles, wi 
ties, the disc 0 
sense of relief, whi 

duces the keenest misery, —needs a sanctuary, a 
resting place, and Dr. igh i 
shall find such, so far as he is concerned, i 


religious services of the Sabbath. Nothing is 
slurred over, nothing wants the 

which li grace or polish can give} but you 
feel constantly that the grace and the polish are 
not there on their own account, but rather that 


Raleigh's fine but unobtrusive sympathy with 
the more of human beings are 


well seen here, tho his pathy does not 
drive him into any 2 
he), that there is 


„Pot us with this (ea 
sin in Kn Some doubte are n They are sp 
when born of irrational 
regulated life. But dou 


sinful. For what is it It is a certain fluctuation of 


of mental i 
But, until such evidence is in the 


of the hesl- 
tating individual, the eontinugnee of doubt in him’ ls 
t 


al her inevitable, and can therefore be no sin. The 
sin in such a case would be rather any distinot pro- 
fession of faith which is not actual! be 


—— « 

can 

which it would only be never helpful, to 
reject. Much that our fathers have told us 


quickly the bar of our reason, and with little 
consciousness on our part. Much that comes to us 
spiritual forefathers comes in the form of a living influence 
which mingles insensibly with our moral intuitions and 
p ons, and which we could not question even if 
we would. Still, it will not surely for a moment be 
admitted, that our fathers, because they are our 
fathers, have the t to impose on us their beliefs, 
simply because the fs are theirs and we are their 
chi'dren. . . Do not then be afraid to doubt—i.¢., 
to think, to compare, to specter, to search, to hesi- 
tate, to wait—to wait until the 

settled, and the thing appears as 
said as a part of religious teaching. We do not need 
to ask leave of ‘free thought’ or ‘national religion’ 
to entertain doubts and questionings, even on the 
highest subjects,if they are honestly entertained. Ask 
leave of them! We have leave of our own Mester 
who permits His disciples, and some who are not yet 
His disciples, to come up before His own very face, 
and ask Him the question, reverently yet urgently, 
‘Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another 


The opening of the sermon—“ All things 
working together for good —is likewise very 
admirable, and we would fain have extracted it. 
But we must content ourselves with recom- 
mending the book, which is an admirable 


specimen of pleasant, large-hearted, genial 


"© Phe Little Sanctuary, and other Meditations, By 
ALEXAND 


ER RALHdn, D. D. (Strahan and O0.) 


pulpit eloquence. 
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so fluently and 
connectedly. But this is quite a minor matter. 
Those of our readers who have not yet come to 
know the Whaup and Coquette should procure 
cheap edition for their holiday trip. To 
our recommendation we give a 
morsel— N 
%% Fou would not come to see me, so I have come to 
see you,’ Coquette said to the old man (the highiand 


It was na for the likes o me to visit a leddy,’ said 
oll. 


„He dusted a chair with his sleeve and asked her to 

tdown. Then be put three glasses on the table and 
Tout a black bottle. He filled one of the glasses 

ees ee . 

*** She can't whisky,’ said the Whaup, with a 


0 

It is sa rale vulin,’ said Neil, indignantly, 
Pn any li d then placed 

’ u put the er lips, an en p 
it on the tablo. 8 

%Xe may drink it up, mem,’ said Neil. Do ye 
ken that ye can drink sa * whisky until ye stagger, 
and it will do ye no barm in sa morning ! 

Nou have been in battle?’ said Coquette, by way 


— 


1 


of changing the conversation. 
* A Daughter Heth. By Writtam Back. 
Cheaper Edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) 


The Golden Lion of Granpere, By ANTHONY TROL- 
Lore, (Tinsley Brothers.) , 


On yes, 
comfortable. 
mare you Deeh tn mare finn one war!’ che 


ie Bromar, and Michel Voss, 
and Voss are destitute of the subtle and 
: : hich Mj 


Thackersy ead Mrs. Macquoid can give to their 
French 8 But K here — 
power of gathering u representing 
the little details which pfadually go to form a 
ining element in the crises of human 
life, and by careful manipulation of these the 
author contrives to effect a sort of shading and 
middle-tone without which the story would be 
bald, if not even prosaic. ‘‘ The Golden Lion,“ 
however, is not pretentious, and will take high 
rank among those of Mr. Trollope’s stories, 
which may be called in a special sense the 
domestic. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Story of the Nile. By the Author of ‘‘ The White 
‘Foreigners from over the Water.“ (Religious Tract 
Society.) This little volume gives, in clear and ex- 
pressive language, an account of the efforts made to 
trace the source of the Nile, from the days of Bruce to 
the adventures of Speke and Grant and Sir Samuel 
Baker. Much information, too, is given incidentally as 
to the natural history of the Nile and of the inhabitants 
of that part of Africa. It is well illustrated, and is 
altogether a very excellent little volume for boys and 


Take My Advice: a Book for every Home. By the 
late editor of the Family Friend. (James Blackwood 


—garden management, points of law, and a hundred 
other matters, tend to make it a valuable householder’s 


va de mecun. 
Onwards to Light. Ay the author of Anne Boleyn : 
“a Tragedy.” (Hodder and Stoughton.) A series of 


t well-conceived aud musical hymns, somewhat unequal, 


and never rising above a certain marked plane of expres- 
sion. They are distinctly Scriptural in tone, and always 
pure and reverent. ‘ Faith in the Son of God—a Test,” 
is very good, and so is the 27th section—‘‘ The value of 
“Christ's Intercession to Believers.” Occasionally, a 
discord is struck by the use of special terms, such as 
„ago, in the first verse of No, 29. But we have read 
the little volume with much 

Kellys Pos Office Guide to London contains a well- 
condensed account of the antiquities of London, together 
with a description of all the leading objects of interest 
at present in the metropolis, It has been considerably 
added to, and is exactly what it pretends to bo —a guide 
to what is really worthy of interest. It is constructed 
on an admirable plan, and it is exactly what it pretends 
to be. Without overcharging the Guide with pleasant 
„Gossip about old Loudon, or without antiquarian and 
*‘archw@ological speculations, the principal facts to be 
„remembered in the city’s annals are correctly, though 
‘briefly, stated. Places of pilgrimage are pointed out, 
„and all that is worth seeing on account of historical 
‘* associations indicated.” 

How to Make Doll's Furniture and Furnish a Doll's 
House. With seventy illustrations. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This capital little book has been quite accidentally 
overlooked for a longer time than it should have been, 
and it may perhaps be allowed to the present writer 
to assume an individual responsibility in reference to 
the delay which has arisen in giving it its due, and to 
explain that its superlative and irresistible attractions 
led to the catastrophe. It recently came under his 
notice, after frequent search and inquiry, well thambed, 
but carefully treasured, and it may be confidently pro- 
dicted that every child who gets it will treat it in a 
similar fashion. The best we can do now is to promise 
our young friends who may prevail upon their parents 
to purchase it for them, that they will find delightful 
occupation for many holiday hours, and in the case of 
those more fortunate ones who are having their dig on 
“the sands,” there will be found in this little book 
something to fill the aching void on their return. 

The Parish Apprentice ; or, John Winzer, the North 
Devon Puritan. By the Rev. S. Newman. (London: 


| 


very good and prosperous man, who was born in poverty 
and rose to be a farmer and a useful Christian. A very 
nice little book for zealous Baptists to give away in 
agricultural regions. 

Paul Cuffee, the Black Hero. (Edinburgh: Oliphant.) 
A very interesting story, founded on fact, of a man 
of colour who became owner and captain of a ship, and 
came over to England for the purpose of forming an 
African institution. Such personages as William and 
Mary Allen, Zachary Macaulay, and the Duke of 
Gloucester, figure in the story. It is both touchingly 
and humourously told. 

The Argosy (Bentley) still goes lightly on her way, 
bringing freight of most relishable commodities. There 
is no aim at competing with the more solid magazines; 
the Argosy is essentially a light magazine, and nothing 
else. It goes in professedly for entertaining reading, 
which, of course, implies a little sensation and impro- 
bability, and these are not lacking in Mrs. Henry Wood's 
new story, Within the Maze,” which, however, is very 
powerful, and shows skill in character - drawing. 
“Présmer” is a very striking French story, and 
“Caught in a Prairie Storm” is sufficiently full o 
adventure for most readers. 4 Story of the Day,“ 
too, is good, and ‘‘Scarborough” is interesting ani 
readable, Though too discursive, it gives a good idea of 
that watering-place. The writer, however, speaks on 
one point without sufficient knowledge. We read: I 
‘ have begun to think that it would be a vast acoommo- 
** dation, really a boon, if some man, whose experiences 
„ qualify him for it, and whose judgment (based on fact) 
“is reliable, would issue a small, plain book to enlighten 
the public upon the relative merits of each sea-side 
“place, and what its peculiar properties of air may be 
*‘ expected to do for those seeking it. Is there nobody 
“to write one! This very thing has been done, if we 
are not mistaken, with the utmost pains, and after 
lengthened experienee, by Dr. John Macpherson, in a 
neat volume, entitled Our Baths and Wells,” and 
published by Macmillan and Co. The editor of the 
Argosy might do worse than tell his readers about this 
volume. 

Marjory. By Mitty Dax. (Macmillan and Co.) 
This is a pleasant tale by a writer whose name we do 
not remember to have seen before. The story, we say, 
is pleasant, but Marjory's experience was a sad one. 
The pleasantness consists in the simple but graphic 
picture of country life which the writer gives, and of 
the artless autobiographical sketch of Marjory’s history 
from childhood to maturity. The principal figure of 
the opening chapter is Marjory’s doll, Proserpine, soon 
to be su by a human doll, in the shape of a 
little French miss whojoins the circle in which Marjory’s 
young days are passed, The two girls have two boy 
playmates, and of course, as years go on, come the 
inevitable complications wrought by disappointed love, 
jealousy, and the fascination of outward grace. The 
ghost which so persistently haunts antiquated mansions 
adds a spice of sensation to the story. But we are bound 
to say that the authoress has departed from the prece- 
dent which has been so abundantly established in tales 
of this kind of linking the ‘hero and heroine in a satis- 
factory matrimonial alliance; Marjory retains her 
maiden name to the end of the chapter. 

Lilliput Legends. By the author of “ Lilliput Levee.’ 
(Strahan and Co.) “ Lilliput Legends” is a very mislead. 
ing title for such a book as this. It has evidently been 
adopted because of the author’s former successes with 
Lilliput literature; but it has little of the Lilliput 
character itself. The only thing in the volume that has 
the least chance of being read with satisfaction by 
children is ‘‘ Bella's Exciting Day,” which has some 
simple humour and adventure in it, and, very wisely, 
has been put first. The other things are really philo- 
sophio riddles in the guise of stories; and we fancy it 
would take even acute adults to get a consistent meaning 
out of some of them. In spite of unmistakeable literary 
felicities, we are compelled to declare that they are 
unsatisfactory ; and, as reading for children, we fear, 
they would prove preeminently unhealthy, as exciting 
a tendency to questioning on matters which children 
should not be encouraged to think at all. Dorothea,” 
and the Hallelujah Chorus,” are full of conceits, and 
have some vague meaning; but what Twopenny 
‘*Trudge” may signify we cannot even divine. We are 
under the impression that we must have read some of 
these before in newspapers, or it may only have been 
something like them. Any way, in spite of very 
good illustrations, and a chastely got up exterior, we 
cannot encourage parents to purchase this book for 
their little ones, as evidently the matter of it was never 
originally intended for such a purpose; so that the 
volume is simply another specimen of the sort of in- 
genious book-making which the growing demand for 
children’s literature has stimulated, and against which 
the public needs to be warned. . 

The Doctor's Little Daughter. By ELuza METEYARD. 
(Strahan and Co.) This is a work of a more fitting kind 
for children, notwithstanding that it is sometimes too 
detailed, and sadly lacks movement. It has been long 
out of print, and Miss Meteyard has re-issued it because 
it has been “ often called for.“ It never errs in aiming 
too high ; and much information as to natural history 
is conveyed in the record of Alice’s stay in the country. 
The moral and religious spirit which the tale breathes 
throughout is excellent, and exactly such as we should 


Bliot Stock, 187) A tolerably interesting story of a 


expect from Miss Meteyard, The book is guch as may 
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very safely be put into the hands of young girls; an 
we may add that the finish of the volume is everything | 
that could be desired. 

Town Geology. By the Rev. CHarntes KinasieEy, 
F. L. S., F. G. S., Canon of Chester. (Strahan and Co.) 
Mr. Kingsley is not so great as a scientific thinker and 
observer as he is as a populariser, and in this depart- 
ment he has few equals. He is so vigorous and elo- 
quent in style; so picturesque and clear in his descrip- 
tions ; has, in such high measure, the trick of securing 

interest. These essays, he tells us, were 
originally delivered as lectures to the members of 
the Chester Natural History Society, to whom they are 
now dedicated. The book consists of six chapters: on 
the soil of the field, the pebbles in the street, 
the stones in the wall, the coal in the fire, the 
lime in the mortar, and the slates on the roof; and, 
as thus dealing in a popular way with what is so 
near and familiar to dwellers in towns, is fitted to be 
very useful to those who have no time or inclination for 
exhaustive study. The work does not profess exactness 
or minuteness of distinction ; but it is, on this account, 
all the better fitted to serve as an attractive and com- 
pendious introduction for beginners, whilst it may at 
the same time form a piece of pleasant reading to those 
who are more advanced. But, from the circumstance 
that a series of lectures dealing only with the geology 
of a district bas been here recast in a general way, so 
that any townsman, at least in the manufacturing 
** districts of England and Scotland, may learn from it 
“to judge, roughly perhaps, but on the whole accu- 
** rately, of the works and soils of his own neighbour- 
** hood,” it is inevitable that Page's or Lyell's handbook 
will be essential also to any approachably earnest study 
even of the rudiments of geology. For,“ Mr. 
Kingsley goes on to say that, in these pages, little or 
„nothing will be found about the ‘Old Red Sand 
** stones.’” But the book is written in sucha masterly 
manner, that it cannot fail to draw many to the study 
of geology, who might not else have adventured on it ; 
and this is, after all, what the book mainly aims at. 

Bible Truths, with Shakespearian Parallels. By J. B. 
SRK. Third edition, with illustrative notes and 
index. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Biblical element 
in classical English literature is one source of its rare 
simplicity and strength. There we have Scripture 
truth in forms where it cannot be so well dogmatised 
about, where it is directly re-related to broad human 
experience. And nowhere is this more true than of 
Shakespeare. Milton is more formally biblical ; Shake- 
speare more intimately and humanly so. This new edition 
of Mr. Selkirk’s valuable book brings this clearly out. It 
has been compiled with undoubted care, and is suggestive 
in many ways. He has given several new notes, and 
otherwise added to the volume considerably, and there 
could scarcely be a better book with which to while 
away an hour not devoted to more exhaustive studies. 
Information and pleasure can hardly fail to be thus 
secured, Mr. Selkirk well says--‘‘So perfectly im- 
„ pregnated are Shakespeare’s works with the leaven of 
‘the Bible that we can agarcely open them, as if by 
“aecident, without encountering one or other of its 
„% great truths, which his gonius has assimilated and 
„% reproduced in words that seem to renew its authority 
„% and strengthen its claims to men's attention.” In 
spite of some symptoms to force a Biblical meaning on 
Shakespeare's randomly uttered wisdoms, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Selkirk has fixed a very large number of 
real parallels. 

The Autobiography of Satan. Edited by Jonw R. 
Bran, D. D. (Williams and Norga te.) Dr. Beard has 
certainly chosen a very taking title for his book, 
which is in reality a treatise on the history and mystery 
ofa personal devil. Treating Satan as the mere imper- 
sonation of the evil which is in humanity, we suppose he 
had no compunction in making himself the mouthpiece 
of the adversary” and confessing to an intimate 
acquaintance with him. It is amusing, however, to 
find, as we do incessantly in reading the book, that Dr. 
Beard and the devil seem to be one and the same per- 
sonage. Now it is Satan himself telling us his own 
history ; anon, it is undoubtedly Dr. Beard disquisition- 
ing on the idea of a devil, but without any break in the 
dontinuity of the speech, Without attempting to go 
into the discussior! of the question of a personal devil, 
we can say that Dr. Beard's is a vory able, learned, 
instructive, and interesting book. There is a great 
deal in it which, if not entirely extraneous to the subject, 
has at least only a remote connection with it. The 
reader will not find this, however, the least interesting 
part of the volume. Many of the legends of the 
Catholic Church are related with great natveté and 
simplicity. The story of Servetus is given as an illus- 
tration of Protestant bigotry and intolerance. Indeed, the 
book is an interesting manifesto against superstition 
and intolerance in general. 
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On Saturday evening between 1, 200 and 1. 500 
people met in Hyde Park in sup of the Permis: 
sive Prohibitory Bill. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, of the 
Nation, presided, and the resolutions set forth that 
Government should be urged to abolish public- 
houses, and give to the people the veto of granting 
licences in their localities. A petition to the Prime 

was adopted, which it was resolved should 
— presented by a deputation headed by the chair- 
m. 


—— 


Tae BALTor 1x OrxRATLoN.— An election of a 
town councillor in which the isions of the Ballot 
Bill were applied, though imperfectly, took place 
at Boston on Monday. The old form of votin 
pers was used, but they were given in folded an 

deposited in an box, instead of being made 
secure by lock 

Mr. Justice Kroon.—At the Clonmel Assizes, 


Judge Fi alluded to the un attacks 
eon Judge Keogh, and animadverted on the 

injustice of 

grand jury rr i 

sentients, earnestly desiring 


prevent in future attacks on the judicial bench 
in the press and at public meetings. Mr. Justice 


Keogh, replying to an address of y from 
the grand jury, said, 4— to his 
on :— 


udgment on the Galway election 
- Had I consulted my own ease I might have con- 
tented myself with barely announcing the legal re- 
sult which the exigency of the case required, but I 
felt that as I was coerced to condemn the actors in 
that transaction I was bound to give my reasons for 
so doing, and now I am more than ever convinced 
of that obligation by the conduct of those who have 
since identified themselves with the acts I con- 
demned and made the case of the transgressors their 
own.” At the same assizes the members of the 
north-west bar presented his lordship with an 
address. 

NewcastLte Liperat AssocraTion.—A meeting 
was on Tuesday held in the committee-room of the 
— Institute, N — 12 — 

ri organising a Li iation for the 
[alee Mr. Thomas Gregson presided. After 
the proposal had been duly discussed, it was de- 
cided that such an association should be formed, 
and that its objects should be—1. To combine the 
advanced Liberals of the town in support of perfect 
igious a by seeking the disestablishment 
disendowment of the zlish and Scottish 
National Churches, and the removal of all civil dis- 
abilities on account of 


instruction in religion being provided for by volun- 
tary agencies. 3. To seek an amendment of the 
Land Laws. 4. To obtain a reform of the House 
Lords. To secure triennial Parliaments, a redis- 
tribution of seats, and an equal franchise for 
boroughs and counties. 6. To promote the candi- 
dature of suitable persons for Parliamentary and 
school board elections. 7. To attend to the regis- 
tration of voters in the borou 8. And gene- 
ra ly to assist in all nati efforts to secure 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. A committee 
was formed for the purpose at er ane the ne- 


er meetings in 
— — objects will very 
shortly be held. 

Tae Wrusiepon Camp was broken up on Satur- 
day after adistribution of the prizes by the Princess 
of Wales. Sergeant Michie, of the London Scottish, 
received the Queen’s prise; Mr. Edward Ross, the 
Albert prize ; t Croft, the Army and Navy 
Challenge Cup 5 r. Turnbull, of the Canadian 
Contingent, received a prize. The scene at 
Wimbledon was brilliant, but the heat excessive. 
Then followed the review, which an at five 
o'clock. The troops on the ground were the 
Ist and 2nd Life Guards, the 9th and 12th Lancers, 
and two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery. This 
force went through a series of manceuvres under the 
direction of the Duke of Cambridge. After the 
guns had fired several rounds, the Bugles sounded 
gallop and final — 8 — ie grand erg 

) ye tow e 
Salling up within o few yards of the flagstaff. This 

movement was admirably No- 

ing more effective was ever tried at Wimbledon. 

A march d followed. About 9,000 volunteers 
followed and, with the ex ion of 
some corps who are noted for not attendi dress- 
ing and distances, marched very well. e Eton 
boys appeared for the first time as an enrolled 
and received a bow of special recognition from the 
Princess of Wales. After the niarch past the royal 
party rode off, and the volunteers were put through 
some manceuvres in which there was a plentiful use 
of ty and at seven o’clock they began to 
march o 


ANOTHER VIOLENT THUNDERSTORM.—Between 
five and six o’clock last evening another thunder- 
storm, more severe than that which occurred on 
Monday, passed over London. Notwi i 
the frequent showers which fell during the day, 
the weather was very hot, and before the storm 
the thermometer had risen to 80 deg. Several of 
the claps of thunder were very heavy, resembling 
the continued discharge of artillery, and the 
lightning was the most vivid which has been 
witnessed this season, much of it also being of a 
forked nature. The storm lasted about two 
hours, and passed away towards the east. 
The lightning struck the steeple of Brixton 
Church. The large cross and a considerable 
portion of stonework were stripped off and 
scattered in various directions, and a great deal of 
the débris fell in the churchyard. A portion of the 
stonework, &c., fell upon the roof of the church 
and caused considerable damage. The Holloway 


road and some of the lower portions of Islington 


1. 


rr which 
ort time — e ordinary vehicular 
— org c. At Poplar and Black 
ightning in innumerable instances struck 
stacks, masts of ships in the river, and 
serious amount of injury, and the electric 
— A — struck some A the buil 
resn’s ship-buildi , B ; 
Blackwall. — seven and to’ 
evening the tunnel of the Mid Railwa 
between Camden-road and King’s Cross 
flooded, and the City trains were run to St. Pan- 
cras Station, whence the had to on 


teh 


ui 


5 
fe 


Apropos of the recent speech of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the House of Lords relative to the 


The 
returns show conclusively that the district in which 
the ies gre situated is not unhealthy, and 
that the mortality is not high. Before it was de- 
cided to build St. Thomas’s Hospital, very careful 
investigation was made into the sanitary condition 
of the district with the most satisfactory result. 
For upwards of fifty N during which we have 
been in business, we have not known a single in- 
stance of 2 workman in our employ being 
injuriously affected any of our manufacturing 
operations, and we have not heard of such a 
case in the neighbourhood. The in 
uestion lasts only for a few minutes at the close of 

e firing of each and is not observable ex 
when the atmosphere is heavy, or the wind . 
We are convinced that it will be found on investi- 
— that the stone-work in the iate nei : 
0 


observation that the * given off ever reaches 


by the secretary, a long discussion ensued 


social LI -E. 
great end to which their efforts should be directed, 
they also ised that it was necessary to take 
political action to work out that — — and 
therefore pledged themselves to ish a distinet 
labour party, creating an agitation based on the 
principles of the International, and to carry out the 
same. — r of education — ane Ae reselu- 
tion in favour of obli i i industrial, 
— “Oh Tuwiny resaton 
were in favour o eq . 
on adult suffrage with ional re tation ; 
the liability of every person to fill any office in the 
State ; the nationalisation of the land ; the aboli- 
tion of all hereditary titles n the 
abolition of the office of justice of ; and 
religious —7 with the disestablishment and 
disendowment of all State Churches. On the labour 
question a resolution was approved, that while the 
congress admitted the necessity of strikes as a 
weapon to be used against 2 they looked 
upon them only as such, the true end to all social 
reform being the abolition of the present 
— of capitalist production with wages-paid 
very, and the substitution of associated effort in 
lieu thereof. 
CoLonisine Minnesota.—The Allan steamship 
Hibernian took out on Thursday a party of gentle- 
men, chiefly from the Dorsetshire farming districts, 
who are to proceed to the State of — * 
sort of investiga committee, properasy 0 
formation of a gelen in that State along the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which is now com- 
plete from Duluth—the Lake Superior my 
that is to be—to the western boundary of the 
State. Like all the great railway undertakings of 
America, the Northern Pacific is ! of exter. 
sive grants of land along the line of its route, and 
the interest of the company is of course involved in 
the occupation and cultivation of these lands. The 
idea of adopting Minnesota as a fit State for forming 
a colony of farmers from the West of England is 
attributable to the Rev. George Rodgers, the eminent 
and well-known Congregationalist minister, who las 
for some time been ministering at Stalbridge, near 
Yeovil. Mr. Rodgers has worked with the Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone in migrating large numbers of 
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Edward Steane, 5. 


Bean Underh 


75 


aq 
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An Acoust, , 


Notes issued ., .. £37,145 


BANKING DEPARTHENT. 


J 


then | July 18, 1872. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday Gazette.) 
t to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria 
week ending on Wednesday, July 17 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt.21],015,100 
Other Securities.. 8,984,900 
Gold Comm Bullion 22,145,500 
Bullion 


£87,145,500 


£45 ,668,981 
Ggo. Forses, Chief Cashier. 
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How ro Drs ix, Woot, Featruens, Rissons, &c., in 
without the udson 
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METROPOLITAN CATTLE t MA 


favour 42 


Sd. per 
pts have been only moderate, 


ing districts t 
ertheless the inqui 


RKET 


* 


less activ 


ave sold at full , with a moderate demand. ha 
been q tyr} 2 Sate 


— 


Per 8ibs., to sink the offal. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Maxx Lane, Monday, July 22. 
We had a small supply of English wheat at market this 
morning, bat liberal arrivals from abroad. English wheat 
121 ices of Monday last. Foreign wheat met 
a steady at the rates of this day week. Hour was 
firm, without change in value. and Peas sold at former 
prices. Indian feorn was fully as dear. Barley of all de- 
scriptions was in fair request at last week's prices. Of oats 
the supply on board ship is larger, and only best qualities 
rss their — : a —— descriptions a 12 — of 
. to Ie. per qr. has to from prices onday 
last. At the ports of 1 moderate — Car- 


goes of wheat are Is. „lower. Maize and barley are 
unchanged in value fee the week. , 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WaeaT— 8. s. s, 5. 
Essex and Kent, Pras— 
1» +e == tO—!| Grey $2 to 84 
Ditto new 82 to 61] M 37 40 
te „ =| Mite 86 39 
Pe Re BE 
» ee) 
Rye— 86 38 
— — OaTs— 
29 833 English feed .. 20 25 
28 81 * — 28 82 
Rcotch 2 — — 
2 — Irish - 17 2 
ae » White 17 21 
52 86 Foreign feed 15 17 
Firour— 
. 82 84 Townmade .. 148 54 
- «+ 84 30 Best country 
=e — — households .. 41 44 
Egyptian. 31 8e Norfolk&@uffolk 80 41 
BREAD, Monday, 1 2. — The prices in the Metro- 
are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 7éd.to 84. ; 
ousthold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


EN 


2. d. ad 9 1 . d. 
4 4904 6 | miaai do. .5 6 to 5 10 
Sob Site: 33 43 
5 4 5 6 — 1 40 5 0 
.6 0 Ss S Lad 68 74 
8 0 5 4 
PROVISIONS, M , July 22,—The arrivals last week 
Treland were 652 butter and 4,888 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 24,593 butter, 2,534 bales 


e, at about late rates. 


Shaws, 80s. to 105s. per ct.; Regents, 110s. to 130s. ; 
Kidneys, 110s. to 160s, ; Old, 50s. to 

SEED, Monday, July 22.—Scarcely any cloverseed offer- 
nominally the same as 
inquired for, but not 
of old are generally of low 
present. New English 


AE EG 


ity tolerably good. White 
d be 1 full rates, 
Cc sup- 


Not much business has been 

in some instances less money has 

been taken, but as there has been uo disposition to press 
sales, prices show no perceptible alteration. 

OIL, Monday, July 22.—Linseed oil has heen firm, at full 
prices. Rape has been higher in value. Other oils have sup- 
ported late rates. 

TALLOW, Monday, July 22—Market firm. Old Y.C., 
— 43s. 6d.; new, 408. 6d. per cwt. Town tallow, 41s. net 


Advertisements, 


WANTED, in a Gentleman’s Family, within 

an hour of London by rail, a Lady or a Gentleman 
and his Wife as INMATES, ‘There are extensive pleasure- 
grounds and every comfort and convenience. Liberal terms 
2 be expected.— Address, B. G. S., 117, Chancery - lane, 


Jorx 24, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Patronised * the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
8 of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
0 


EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 2s, to £25. 
The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
amare is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
ev 


ao . of 
SEWING MACHINES. 

It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all | 


SMITH and CO., ha 

} „ having no interest in sellin 

ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend im : ially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


ars S. BURTON, General Fur- 
nishing Ironmonger, by appointment to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Ca e, Gratis and Post-paid. 
he pe upwards of 850 Illustrations of his Unrivalled 


any par- 


Electro Plate, Table Cu . 

Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks, Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Hot Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Kitchen — Dining-room Furniture, 
Lamps, Ga . Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Large Show- 
rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; I, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 
London. 

THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The Real NICKEL, SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co,, is the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used, as by no test 
can it be distinguished from it. A small nseful set, 

- nteed of first quality for finish and durability, as 
ollows :— 


Fiddle King’s 
or Old | Bead. Thread. or 
Silver. Shell. 
Es-di£s.di£a,.d\ £58. d. 
.2 Table Forks ............... 110 2 1 n 
12 Table 8 . 1 10 2 1 3 4 
12 Dessert Forks .......... ‘12/17/10 fin 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... .. 1217 [110 l 
12 Tea Spoons 14 19 [1111 2 
6 Egg s, gilt bowls 9 12 12 13 6 
1 — . | 6 8. | 8 8 
ravy Spoon Set Sea 86 9 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls) 3 4 4 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow), 16 2 2 23 
14 4 26 3 3 6 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ._| 1961 3 1371 8 
1 Butter Knife ............ | 3 4 4 43 
1 Soup Ladle n wu} 1s 
1 Sugar Sitter | 8 4; 4 46 
OS (a 9 1611 16612 8613 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
e., £2 15s. 

_ A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and 
Forks, £1 2s. 2 doz.; Dessert, ditto, 16s. per doz.; Tea 
ditto, 10s. per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in variety, 
£3 15s. to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26 ; Corner Dishes, 
£7 10s. to £18 18s8.; Warmers, £7 2s. Gd. to £15 15s. the set 
of four ; — Boxes, 12s. 6d. to £5 + Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The largest stock in 
＋ ) L. Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating 

nives 


teh ofrepating dove b te 
rep t t process. 
GOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to Furnish Houses completely, WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has in addition to his other Stock’; — 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


Sft. ‘ft. Gin.“ Aft. 
Won 4 2 a 4 5. 9 E s. d. 
aple or , japann : O06 1 4 
Best Polished Pine 1 86112 116 
M y, Circular, Marble-tops} 1 6 | 1 15 bee 
Best do. Square, do. 8 3 [3 10 [476 
Good Maple Oak, japanned {1 8 117 
ple or Oak, japanned ... ] 215 
Polished Pine 217 |3126 415 
Mabog ang 3 13 6 415 6 10 
. 1 1 
or 1611 5 
Best Polished Pine 136619 [113 
Mahogany, with Drawers 2 5 2 7 602 18 
WaRDROBBS, with Drawers, Trays, 
anging Space— At. Aft. 6in.| 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned. 5 26515 6 76 
Best Polished Pine 815 9 10 10 0 
Best Mahogany ..................... 11 10 12 16 14 10 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Mahogany Chairs, covered in leather, 

horsehair stuffing esse see 176118 2 2 
Mahogany Couches 5 5 8 10 10 10 
Mahogany Dining- tables, telescope 

action, size 8ft. by 4ſt 615 |715 9 10 
Mahogany Sideboards, with maho-/4ft. Gin. 5ft. 6ft. 
Wen e 810 9 0 11 0 

ith plat. . 9 10 13 10 23 0 
Easy horsehair stuffing ...... 118 2 10 [8 5 


The Vans deliver goods Free in London and its suburbs. 
With the t railway facilities, the cost of delivering 
United Kingdom is 


————— 
8 


** 


GET THE BEST. 


THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. 


oo to of the trifling 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON will al ' ’ 
: 14. ways undertake delivery at 


IS RECOMMENDED to all, from the n 
Restorers and the 


WHOLESALE AND E 


IS RECOMMENDED to om = wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing 
e 


uxury 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 38, Gd. and 7s. per bottle. 


to old 8 effects required by Hair 


XPORT PERFUMERS, 


| 


PERPETUA L INVESTMENT AND 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 
(Registered as the Perpetual Benefit Building Society.) 
Offices—16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E. C. 

On Wepnesbay Evenine, July 3ist, 1872, the 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the above 
Society will be held at the TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon- | 
street, City, when the Accounts, duly audited, together with 
the Report of the affairs of the Society, will be laid before the 
members, and the Directors and Auditor * by the 
rules to be appointed for the ensuing year will be elected. 

Chair to be taken at Six o’clock precisely. 
(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. | 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
ng and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 
other applicants. 


(NGLORALUM. An odourlees, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armless as 


common salt. 
I, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 

Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 

nd per 25 square feet. | 

I have foutid it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it coustantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say | 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. | 

I remain, your obedient servant, | 

CHAS, A. CAMERON, M. D. 

Professor of Hygiene, Roy College 

and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 
Coen IS DISINFTECTANI. 

Cone IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. | 


HLORALUM Is ASTRINGENT. : 
Conne is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, ls.; half- 
ints, 6d. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 

special contract at greatly-reduced prices. 

HLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 


' 
i 


of Surgeons | 


(WeOnALve POWDER. 


LORALUM S HA 
LORALUM POW DER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 
Hospitals Cowsheds 
Close and III- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 
E Closets In the Dairy and all kinds o, 
Dustbins Provision Stores 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables ho 


uses 
Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


— 1 ewt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 18. packets. 
HLORALUM WOOL, 


HLORALUM WOOL 8 ERY. 
( ona WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 
/ 


ALU OOL.—The New Styptie and Anti- 
septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. per Ib. 
HLORALUM WADDING.—CHLORALUM 
WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 

in coffins. A dead body, when covered with Chloralum Wool 
cannot convey infection. 


C theses IS SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTS. 


ALUM CO.:—1 and 2, Great Winchester-street- 


buildings, E. C. | 


| attendance. 


and EDUCATE. Situation healthy. Diet liberal. 


| yp as Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, West- 
wood Park House, Forest Hill, will REQUIRE an 
ASSISTANT MASTER for the Junior Class, at the com- 
mencement of the next Term in September. Testimonials as 
to character and ability for teaching essential. The member 
of a Nonconformist ghurch preferred. 


LEVELAND HOUSE, WEYMOUTEH.— 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN .—This 
School has been conducted for ten years by the Rev, 
HARDWICK SMITH, B.A. He aims, by careful domestic 
arrangements, by the employment of efficient Mas 
by unremitting personal attention, to ide a gen — 
elass, and religious education. Pupils are ured for 
the Public Examinations. Backward delicate 
receive ial care. The situation is all that could 
Ser egen end Crictet held, "The terms, wluch are 
y ric , terms, x are 
according to age on entrance, are from 35 Guineas. Fall 2 
ticulars, with references to the Parents of Pupils, may be had 
on application. 


Est BLISHMENT for YOUNG GEN- 


TLEMEN, HEATHFIELD HOUSE, PARK- 


STONE between Poole and Bournemouth. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. See. | 


u 
This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by competent Masters, will re-open (. v, on 
 Taurspay, August let. 
Terms moderate, Educational training thorough and 
| comprehensive. Reference to parents of pupils. 


| ERTON HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Sr. 
JAMES’S ROAD, WEST CROYDON, 

There are a few VACANCIES, which may be filled on 
moderate terms. Educational advan great, and domes- 
tic arrangements unusually ‘ ficient Masters in 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses. 
Pupils prepared for the Public Examinations. Training Class 
for Little Girls under ten years of age. 

Principal—Mrs. DIX. 


LASSICAL and COMMEROIAL 
SCHOOL—The Rev. G. W. HICKSON RECEIVES 
into his Home SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 14 
ot 
cold baths. Terms moderate.— Address, Rock Bank, West 
Brixham, near Torquay, Devon. 


66, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 
The Rev. NATHANIEL JENNINGS, M. A,, receives 
LLEGE, or Pupils 


STUDENTS for UNIVERSITY CO E, or for 
its School, and assists them in their Classes. 
The itan Railway makes the easily acces- 
sible in all kinds of weather. 
Terms on application. 


EATH FIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEFCESTER. 

EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL 


Drain, Dancing end ‘Calithenice,"tanght’ exclusively by 
he Pag * the immediate direction of 
a So sag — airy, situated ina high and healthy 
s, with by 8 good — on application. 


ocality, surrou by a 
HyiassuRyY HOUSE SCHOOL 
Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


U , Middle, and ** Departments 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 

i h. 5 
inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little 

The comfort and — 8 — boys especially 

iberal tabl watchful care. 

Head Master—Bev. W. WOODING, B.A, 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, 8t. 
ard’s. 


EASIDE EDUCATIONAL HOME, 
SANDGATE-ROAD, FOLKESTONE, 

The Misses FAMARISS, having for several ears been 
engaged in the education of Young Ladies, combine expe- 
rience with home comforts and religious training. Great care 
bestowed on the health of the Pupils. Situation healthy and 
bracing. Terms 8 nn 

ees—Rev. T. Aveling, Kings ; A. Palmer, 

1 — Rev. W. —— and the Parents ef 
Pupils. — 
A prospectus on application. 


— * 


1 


— 


* 
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R HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Paincrpats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


FESSORS. 
+ Mrs, C. L. Batrour. 


11 


* „ Dr. Manprov 
German . „ Dr. GAAN AR. 
Italian „Signor Sutxo. 
M „Eurer WILLIAMS. 
— and a — nw, M. A. 
usic Theory, .. SOHN BLOCKLEY, E 
Piano and „Herr Lovis — * 


„ JAMES Cowarp, Esq. 


ing „ R. W. Bus ‘ 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Top D.D., F. G. 8. 
Terms and Particulars on application. 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. ° 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuvurspay, Sept. 19th. 


— 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHancettor. 
includes, besides the usual 


are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 


The Year is divided into three Sessions. 
MASTERS. 

Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLockey, Esq., jun. 
Perspective—R. 


Modelling, and W. Buss, Esq 
and Mathematics M. Manprov, Esq., MA., * 
Academy. 


German — HIN Orro Gerner. 
Natural Science Tos. Jones, Esq., F. G. S., F. R. A. 8. 


WIOTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
usual branches of a thorough English education, 


. 


EDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE CLASS 
BLIC SCHOO 
N, near BEDFORD. 


ANNUAL FEE, £33 108. NO EXTRAS. 
For Particulars, apply to the Secretary, Mr.T. W. TURNLEY 


NIV COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Pact: The Rev. SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A. 


mr Arrangements for Session 1872-73. 
Facuity or Tuxro.oey,. 
Homiletics ... . . Rev. Tuomas Binney. 


. Rev, Joux Stoveuton,D.D. 
{ones „ Rev. Joun Kewnepy, D.. 
e Exegesis The PAINCITAL. 
Old „ Rev. Maurice Nenner. 
. The Principat, 


Ecclesiastical History 
Facu.ty or Arts. 
Logic and Mental Philosophy Rev. J. Raron Tuom- 


son, M.A. 
Mathematics and Natural 
- * „ The Principat. 


English and Litera- 

ture wee „ Rev, II. D. Bevan, LL.B. 
German * „ Rev, Maurice Nenner. 
Chemistry and Physiology. E. B. Ave.ine, Esq., B. Sc. 

CANDIDATES seeking admission in September as Students 
for the Ministry are ‘to send in their applications 
and testimonials, as soon as possible, to the undersigned, at 
the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N.W 


". WILLIAM FARRER, LLB., Secretary, 
MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
LESEX, 


MIDD 
Heap Maerz 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Kc. | 
Ssconp Mastser— 


J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Doubl 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 

; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 

Isch in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and lst Chancellor's 

Medallist, 1868. ' 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Bag, Boh. Prigeman im Angi 

‘ ; in Anglo. 
Saxon aud Earl English of iv. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, „ F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Eu Text Society, Author 

“The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Resipent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 
The Summer Term commenced on Thursday, 2nd May. 
For Prospectuses and further information, ly to the 
Head Master, st the or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, Z. A., Lee, S. K. 


: 


— 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
ret Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


Seconp MASTER. 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 


AsstsrAN T MASTERS. 
MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A,, and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi Collere, Cambri Classics and 7 Language. 
JOSEPH K. BARNES, » English and Chemistry. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq., English. 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
! ian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and Foreign Lan 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London — 1 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLISS. 
Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


| PNDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


—ů— —— 


PIN cr Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
SzcreTary—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 


Pupils WILL REASSEMBLE on Faipay, August 2nd 


Prospectuses will be forwürded on application to the 
Principal or Secretary. 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL. D., M.R.LA. 
The above School receives, in ad lition to the Sons of Ministers, 
a limited number of the Sons of Ly men, who are carefully in- 
structed in all the branches of a ound Classical, Mathema- 
tical, and Commercial Education, and are for any 
1 23 of business, or for entrance at the Universities. 
School will reopen, after the Midsummer Vacation, on 
Fripay, August 2nd, 1872. 
A tion for the admission of pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal. 


MX COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
2 every purpose. — 28, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


GYPTIAN HALL—IMMENSE SUC- 
CESS. — Three and Eight PROFESSOR 
PEPPER'S GHOST.—Paganini Redivivus, the greatest 
Violinist in the World, in a Dramatic Sketch, entitled, 
“The TEMPTATION of PAGANINI.” All the other 
Scientific and Wonderful experiments in Professor PEPPER’S 
Lecture Entertainment. A Real Diamond burnt in Mr. 
TOBIN’S Lecture on the Diamond Fields.” Mr. A. 
Readings. 


D’ESTERRE’S 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — UNDINE 
splendid ical, 


Harford. , at Four and Nine— 
Professor Gardener on ALE, BEER, and GIN, What they 
Are, and What they Ought to be! with experiments and 

of adulterations CURIOSITIES of OPTICAL 
SCIENCE, by Mr. King, with new Mystical Sketch, and 
startling illusions—-MONT CENIS and its Tunnel, with 


“| VESUVIUS in ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the 


Demon of Music; and many other amusements. Admission 
to the whole, ls. ; reserved seats, 2s. 6d., 1s, and 6d. Open 
twice daily, at 12 and 7. 


IRON CHURCHES, 


CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 
FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 

| Limited), 
L OOL. 
The Architectural and Structural details under the specia 
direction of the Company’s Architect. | 
London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. F. 
For Diarrhœa, Cholera, Fevers, &c. 
ALSO FOR 
Sores, Wounds, Burns, Abscesses, &c. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


“FLUID CARBOLATE,” 


Being Carbolic Acid in Neutral Combination. 


Non-Caustic and Non-Poisonous, and Free from Active 
Coagulating Action. 

An Antiseptic, Healing Fluid and Disinfectant 
INVALUABLE FOR INTERNAL USE OR 
EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 1. 1}d., and 2s. Od. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS : 


McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic 
doloreux, headache, he, and toothache. A pleasant 
agreeable, and pleasing sensation; it makes the afflicted 
langh who never laughed before; and those who used to 
* 1 langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Ad „ Kains’e Patent Medical Suuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRTANT AND Max's 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS... 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. | 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
* “CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public agninst 
being ry mem upon by 2 — tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturigg and vending 
SPURIOUS rar NS of the above article. 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And. see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


AMUE L BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o 


BRTANT 


Bxxvaxr 
Bavavr 
Bryant 


BRYANT 


HE considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 

SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 

in the great ceotres of manufacture; hence they have the 

satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


((\LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS. 
— — — — ON, 
i Fy 7 a 11 8 
i E a f 1 : if 218 EE 
* 43s. 6d. | W 6d. A Waal 25% — 
42s abb 405 B 215 | 288 286. 
5808. 576 576 0 2668. | BBs, 83s. 
508 6 648. 33s. 428. 45. 
758. S 78s . “42s. | SOs. 508. 
Bis. — | F 45s. 55s. 506. 
Sis. | 104s. | 00s. 0 558 65s. 60s. 
‘1028, | i | H Us. 70s. 606. 
116s. 130s. 2» 1 70s. 4. 75s 

All sizes off Guide ts Patterns} in Perfect 

“or kame-fmensare-| every | Sette | Ji | proaches 
eerie’ | ‘seat | gmat |t0gtly | and | wn, 
measure. | free free : a 


— — — — — 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self. measuremeut sent free. 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


Trovu- | Warer- 


OVEROOATS. SERS. CoaTs. | Surra. 
7 . : „ s 
e ‘ . = 8. 2 
— . i a i 13 * 
a. i 5 Se 32 | 228 
7 0 BE 5 1 1 ee > 
12 - é 22 5 
8 b EE 
— 
ls. 2is. | 30s. | A : 12s.6d.| 78 10. 
28s. 288. 42s. B 10. 78 0. 
83s. 83s. 50s. 0 | 16s. Bs 24s. 
42s. 42s. 60s. Dp 17e. Gd. 88.6d.| 28s. 
50s. 50s. 70s. E 22s lis. Sis 
55s. 558. 758. 24s. 12s. B4s. 
65s. — 84s. 6 26s. 133 88s. 
70s. — — HER 145. — 
845. — — 80s. 158 — 
1 
Illus— All sizes Illus- Unap- Fashion 3 
in dige. stock in the un and | lated 
et | ores the ef Novel Scord- 
styles 883 Fashion ualit F bri ing to 
; ; q y. | Fabrics. height. 


(JENTLEMEN’S wna BOYS’ CLOTHING 
can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 
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(BY HER 


COMFORT FOR 


MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


LN VAL D&S. 


PATENT) 


J. ALDERMAN, 


Inventor and Manufacturer of the MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, COUCHES, and SPINAL CARRIAGES. 


Also his PORTABLE 


EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING CHAIR, for carrying Invalids of all weights up and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and WHEEL CHAIRS both for in- out-door ute. Prospectuses sent on application. 


16, SOHO SQUARE, L N. 


BURN the “STAR” 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 


1. —— to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 


— pont, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
&c. in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


LADIES’ LEVANT LEATHER BOOTS 
COUNTRY WEAR, 


BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
[llustrated Catalogues, post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds gte often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


FOR 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the Registrar-General’s reports and 


— — 


statistics relating to mortality amongst infants would show 
a very marked im t for the better if one of the 
simplest domestic to the nursery, in the shape of 


gums. 
“Barclay and Sons, Farring- 
"is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 

2s. Od. a bottle. 


OT WATER APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils Yor Halls, Schgols, &c., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially for 
Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 
Norwood, 8.E. 


JUSE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation t out the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and r &c., in Boxes, }s., 
8 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 


ist, 


Re PRASANS LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in 22 unrivalled, 
t 


pure, more w Cognac 
— Note the words 


“KINAWAN’S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork, 
Wholesale t, 20, K 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 

Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
Five relief in C Colds, all Pulmonary Diseases. 

tead of such i ies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which at the root of the 
82828 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—T have y rved how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

t confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
an otherwise heuing treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is deed with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all sffections of throat and chest. Sold by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 


at Is. Od., 48. 6d., and Ils. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scar 5 

„ Invalide should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air V „ a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The July Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in lish and Foreign Railways 
Deventures, Insurance, Gas, „ Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRA@RANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
Ad. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety. Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS 


IN POWDER, FLUID, AND SOAP. 
PREVENT INFECTION AND FOUL SMELLS. 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners as 
THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 


tous dr Pag ir the parton af e e. 
us * 
——— — vs, be. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &0. 


McDOUGALI1 BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


— — —ñ3Z— — — 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED “R ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and ev label bears mark. an 
Wholesale of K. Ellis & Son Ruthin, North Wales. Losen 


Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 


all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 11s, Od. Pills and 


Ointment, each in boxes, Is. Id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depdt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES.- 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 
FINIS 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


_ 


UTTINGS of GERANIUMS, &c.—One 

Hundred Geraniums, in thirty choice varieties, inclu- 

ding tricolour, gold, bronze, variegated sonal, u y, and ivy 

„for 10s.; 50, 58. 6d.; 25,38. 24 iums, 

oo 12, es Ee iy 2s. ; 12, ls. 6d. 

ompones, 2s. 6d.; 12, 18. 6d. 1 2s. Gd.; 12, 

1s, 6d, All post free. Catalogues one stamp. . COOMBS, 
The Ferns, Enfield 

FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 

or whiskers to become their original colour. N. TY 

saranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 


the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stampe — 24, 
High Holbora, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient i 
Shier, Rows CANTHARIDES. OIL. “Te in a var 


restorer of ype of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It is ised d Royalty. The price is 3s. Gd.; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID 
It curls immediately straight aud u 


Hair. It is of no consequeuce how t or 
the hair is when it is used. Bold at d.; sent for 5 
stamps. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gen 
many years tormented with Corns, will 
afford others the information by which he 
AN- 
— on 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


OHN GOSNELL and 8 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” —— all 
ions for 


other the 
— roman the Huan Hai 
“TOILET md NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfuined pure. 
K for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


A and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon 


“PPEMARKABLE, vory remarkable, 
2 tT a 


Diseases. 
weather. 


gence of the 
indigestion, 
— use 
Sold C 


at ls. léd., 28. Od., and 4s. Gd. per box. 


1 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRU no steel 


F. K S. 

Eeq., 
ow ety 
neon, Esq., F. R.; 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forward NN 
the circumference of the body, two inches 


to the Manufacturer. 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
= 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d. 42s, and 52s. 6d. 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 2 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John , Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th k est invention for 88 and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEARN and of 
the LEGS, VAR(COSE VEINS, n It is 
drawn on 


in texture, and inex and 
— nary — Price ra 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., and 
6s. each. : 
John White, 228, Piccadjly, London. 
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— 
een contain :— 


TEI QUIVER for AUGUST, 


Now ready, Part 82, price 6d., 


2 —CHRIST WALKING on the SEA 
eth ter igh cl tons * 


Now ready, crown dvo, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d., 
L of the LATE JOHN en. 


New Cale) — phe se Brown, D Languages, 
Edmonston und Douglas, Edinburgh, and all Booksellers. 
Oe QUE VULT. Price “Is. By 8. 


Wrnron. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — This new 
Ca n 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon."— 
. varies, ia hee from all impediments to rapid writ 


ner —— six varieties, post free One 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Bot . 5 ipate in the 


Une Four Hundred and Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
ey r — Widows. 25 


must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst March. Address, the Rev. J. T. 
IGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham 2 8. E. 


and HYMNS 8 wow ancl 


7 oy Bo dr “we Binding of all the Editions is strong 
tion, ONE SHILLING only. 
— in India Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


and handsome, a great improvement and 


OPINIONS OF 


worship.” — 
Magazine. 


praise-worship which our 
“We been glad to receive from the publishers a copy 


—— 2 Senee G6 Sunles Sabensies, bo 


THE PRESS. 


excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
Eclectic Review. 
intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


The Editors have laboriously 
ve affords.” —Freeman 
New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
formist. 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste 25 controlled the selection. Noncon 


full particulars, sent 
Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.” — British 
This H be had in seven different sizes and variety of binding at moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may rhe. had An ONE SHILLING. Undenominational ‘onal title-pages —1 if required * 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 
N on receipt of the amount in postage - stamps or P. O. order. Prospectuses, with 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Sixpence. 
Published by John F. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


[NTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 
—A REPORT of the 


Extra Number. Price 


TROPOLITAN CHARITIES. — The 
Couneil of the CHARITY ——ů— ef 80 


Central Office, 15, . py ey W.c. 
OHN BENNETTS WATCHES, 
Cheapside. 


Dining-room Clocks, with antique 

John Bennett's — Hall-marked Chains and choice 

John Bennett’s Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 & 64, 
Cheapside. 


O AL 8.—LEA and 02.8 PRICES.— 


Office, next sor Hotel, Pim 


OALS.— The East Hettons (no better burn- 


faction) be Wal and 52 test satis 


James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Departmen 
cross, N. W. > nae 


FIN E FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

: TEA at about Ad. à pint. 

ASK FOR 424 COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 

nae Tee — Liebig, the Inventor's Signature, on 
only guarantee of genuineness. 

8 economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


Fe WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS 
PUBLIC SINGERS, aud 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 


Ion CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


E descri of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 

— — Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 

Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 

25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
HARMON Us, * Gitpert L. Baver. 


Improved ENGLISH NUPACTURE, suitable for 
Cuurcn AND CHaps. Services, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &, &c. Price Lists on 

oe oS the Cumberland W orks, 49, Tottenham-street, 


EVOLVING 12 SAFETY 
thief-proof. C Oran other 
Prospectuses — —C N 


HE New FOLDING ee 
CHAIR, or Gentleman’s Smoking-Chair and 

handsome. Cheap and strong. Ladies’, 88. éd., 6d. ; 

Gentlemen’s, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., suitable alike for the Study, 


the Lawn, or Seaside. Six sent carriage paid. 


WM. LOCK, Enfield House, Enfield, Middlesex. 


ONDON. —SHIBLEY’S TEMPERANOR 
14 4 ——— or ‘Tea, 18. 3d. a 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly 
tnd in Landon so quiet and comfortable a domicile. hall 
certainly 8 Shirley's to all our friends. —J. 


Roserts, 
„ . visits, I can testify that this is the 
home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Haxvay, Frome. 1. 
1 visiting various p 44111 ve come 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com 
fort and —— | with the most 22 — 


| the —— Hotel par excellence."—J. KX. KARCHER, 


Téronto, 
Ths Great Western Hotel 


(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 

“ One of the most . com- 

* one 8 * 

in ree — — 

Field, July 31, 1809. 
“From experience gained by 

repeated 

be able to testify to the ex 


much in recommendi 
it."— Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 


for its able t, reasons 
— . Freren com- 
's Life, 17, 1871. 


8 78 PRIVATE AND 
@® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
‘AMILY HOTEL, 23, Evsron-road, Kine’s Cross 
of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. the Mid- 
and Great Northern, and close to 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract From Visitrors’ Boox. 
* E 8 attention and very comfortable.“ 
ouse comfortable and all 5 done well.“ 
te. 


Published by 1 * No. 18, Bouverie 
London ; 


ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, WO. 


Street, 
pert Kixosrox Burt, Wine 
Office ty Rest Bisset, London.— Wednesday, July 


